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Important Announcement 


BARNES’S NEW HISTORIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Elementary History. Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages. 


With Maps and Illustrations..... ....... 60 cents 
School History. Half-leather, 8vo, 432 pages. 
With Maps and Illustrations............. $1.00 


HESE standar4 and popular histories have been thoroughly 

modernized, both as to appearance and contents. They offer 
present-day views history and methods of teaching. The larger 
‘pook has been revisvd in every particular, and the smaller one 
entirely rewritten by that charming and well-known writer for 
children, Dr. James Baldwin. 

The Elementary History tells the story of the country in 
a series of biographies of important men, as recommended by 
the Committee of Fifteen. The incidents narrated show the 
manners of the time, and the stories are all intensely interesting. 
The numerous illustrations form an important aid to the under- 
standing of the text. | 

In the School History, while the fascinating literary style 
and the remarkably successful distinctive features of the original 
volume have been retained, greater prominence has been given 
to industrial and social development. References for collateral 
reading have been inserted at frequent intervals, and many new 
maps and pictures introduced. 


Write for illustrated descriptive circular. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


FOR CRITICAL STUDY ENGLISH 


ENNYSON’S PRINCESS holds a high rank among poems which are 
read critically in Grammar and High Schools, both for general 
culture and for preparation for college. The poem has heen edited — 

by Professor Epwarp Everetr Ha sg, Jr., with his accustomed skill and 
good judgment, and is issued as No. 54 of our Standard Literature Series. 
This edition, with its judicious annotations, its valuable critical introduction 
of 20 pages, its clear typography, and its excellent portrait of the poet, has 
unsurpassed practical attractions for the student. Pages 144, neatly bound 
in tough manilla sides, 12 12 cents ; in cloth, 20 cents. 

Among other popular numbers for such critical study are: Shake 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, and Macbeth; Silas Marner ; 
Vicar of Wakefield; Irving’s Sketch Book, etc.; Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, etc.; Tennyson’s Lady of the Lake, etc.; and other standard ° 


works. 
Besides this class of books, the series has a large variety of attractive 
volumes adapted to lower grades of pupils. 


Write for full Descriptive List of Titles. 


Correspondence invited concerning any book of our general list of 


educational publications. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


New York Boston New Orleans 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 


FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT. 


For Schoolrooms | REDDING, BAIRD & CO., | It is Endorsed 


ranklin reet, 
No Equal, Highest Authorities 


Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 


| THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
Livre des Enfants. \\lustrated, Cloth.......... -50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages .............. $1.50 
Le Second Livre desE nfants, Illus. Cloth..... -75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes, Cloth...........4. 1,00 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo. Clot , 202 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 Bronch: 
Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo0. Ci'oth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 

school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other torcign books on application. 


WILLIAAY R. JENKINS 


85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......----.--0++- (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


ei F YOU are looking for the best text - books in Arithmetic, Michols’ % Eraded Re SB0NG in Arit§metic. 


ou are invited to acquaint yourself with the merits of the 


; his is a series of 7 books —a book for each school year. The best as well as most economical system for school supply. 
++++4 The Nichols’s Arithmetics are being received with great favor, and are very extensively adopted. Copies for examination 
i: + will be sent for 15 cents each book. 3 
t+++o THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


| ‘“In all your dealings, remember that to-day is your 


opportunity ; to-morrow, some other fellow’s.” 
—LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO His Son. 


people who support it.” 


school. 


| 
| OW true this is in the matter of buying lead pencils! When you 
have a chance to purchase Diwon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
| then don’t forget the little ones at school | State Superintendent Stetson of 


Maine says, “ No school can do its best work unless it is the pride of the 
Then think how much greater that pride will be 


if Drxon’s Pencits are not only recommended but used throughout that 
Samples that will surprise you will be sent to any teacher who 
mentions this publication and encloses 16.cents in stamps. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersry Crry, N. J. 
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MRS. HUNT INVITED TO THE BRE- | 


MEN CONGRESS. 


The relation of alcoholism to national 
as well as individual well-being is agitat- 


ing Hurope. 

The International Anti-Alcohol Con- 
gress, made up of representatives of the 
governments and universities of Europe, 
is to hold its ninth biennial meeting this 
year in Bremen, Germany, during Easter 
week. 

Tae official invitations on behalf of 
this congress are issued over the signa- 
tures of the secretary or the home depart- 
ment of the German Empire and the 
mayor of Bremen, the honorary presi- 
dents. 

As a preventive of alcoholism, scien- 
tific temperance education in the public 
schools, although better developed and 
more universal in the United States than 
elsewhere, has in reality become a world 
question, as its relation to abstinence 
and consequent national power is ob- 
served. It is to be a pronounced feature 
of the Bremen congress. Hence a special 
request has been sent by the officers of 
that congress to President Roosevelt, 
asking that Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Bos- 
ton, Mass., well known as the leader of 
the scientific temperance education move- 
ment in this country, be appointed to rep- 
resent the United States at the congress 
to present what have proved here the 
best methods for such education. 

In response to this request, letters of 
credit have been issued to Mrs. Hunt by 
the department of state at Washington, 
signed by Secretary Hay, and the courte- 
sies of the congress nave been bespoken 
for her by Baron von Sternburg, the 
German minister at Washington. 


Foreign Tours. 


Our summer party sailing June 27 
to the Mediterranean is especially 
designed for teachers. It visits the 
principal cities in Italy, spends two 
weeks in Switzerland, and then pro- 
ceeds to Paris and London. Due 
home Sept 1. 

Spring tour sailing in April. Tour 
to Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

Independent travel arrangements. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


University Travel 


Parties limited to 20. 


Slow itineraries (e.g. Rome 9 days). “ Free” time 
daily. College-bred leaders. Fine hotels. Inclu- 
sive and moderate prices from $325.00. (Sails July 
Jith.) Circular gives our plans and our ideals. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
EUROPE tour, sailing by new $950 
8. 8. CEDRIC, 
the largest steamship in the world. Also 
leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 


once. Rev. L. D. Tempe, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


FOR SALH, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and aneccessfui schoo! in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupiis; college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.A Beacon S8t., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Select two months 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Compeny. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTOR. 


Are you interested in. Semi-slant Writing ? 


new departure in -making. It has been devised wi 
Its action and point are d 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


th great care to meet the latest - 
esigned to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and _ Illustratively 


Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge 
Historical Lexington 


and to —— 


Historical Salem 


Historical Plymouth 


and the 


Beautiful Suburbs 


Historical and Literary Concord 
Noble New England Mountains 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper, G4 pages. . . . Price, 26 cents, 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 


gestions on 


WHAT TREES TO PLANT anp 


HOW TO PLANT THEM ; 
a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 


and suggestions for essays. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


ComPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: 
23 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Zducation me 


SurT. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Epucation in their 
liste for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 25 centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cont stamps. Send for our premium offers, 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
40 Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 


— SOONER OR LATER —— 


SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher - will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the “‘two- 
cent-a-week plan”’ as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 


modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


uy” P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 9 


VARIETIES. 
“I don’t intend to be married until 1 
am over thirty.” 
“And I°don’t intend to be over thirty 
until I am married.”—Town Topics. 


— is this leathery stuff?” the diner 
asked. 

“That is a fillet of sole, sir,’ replied the 
waiter. 

“Take it away,” said the diner, “and get 
me a nice tender piece of the upper with 
the buttons removed.”—What to Bat. 

Mistress—“What in the world are you 
putting ashes on the floor for, Bridget?” 

Bridget—“Sure, ma’am, an’ didn’t yez 
say to doost the parlor?”—Town and 
country. 

Aunt Hannah-—“Do you know, Johnny, 
your father says you’re a little sneak?” 

Johnny—“That’s because I was born 
little; but one of these days I’ll be as big 
as papa.” 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 

For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 

Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MapIson, WIs. 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1963. 
Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Adee smn gp’ students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 


and Library facilities excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, ‘3) E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Ny’ Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
» The largest school of Oratory, ‘Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. it aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of lis own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter, A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
to teach Oratory, Physi- 
eal Culture, Khetoric, Literature, 
Music, Peda . For catalogue 
and all information apply to 

NENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 


The Summer Session of 1903 — Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys- 
ics, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University, and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands will be given *Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa. 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming poo! will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses 
sion need not exceed #80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

New YorK, N. Y. 


‘*Better than going abroad" 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 


Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875. 

Modern and ancient languages, 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 
mental and vocal music. « 


For illustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 
PORTLAND, MAINE. Central High School, Wash., D. C. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third ye*" 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 

dited by P.G.nke LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per yea’ 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HEN writing to our advertisers, pleas¢ 
mention ‘‘ Journal of Kdueation,’ 
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ournal Education. 


Vol. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, APRIL 2, 1903. 


No. 14. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
$2.50 a year. 


$259 yeer 
5.50 


Weekly. . . 
ie CLUB RATES. 

clubs of three or more, 

One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 

Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 

wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


“ 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 “* 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to ome address, .... 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
299.4 Beacun Street. 43 EK. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


“UP, SAILOR BOY, ’TIS DAY!” 
Up, sailor boy, ’tis day! 
The west wind blowing, 
The spring tide flowing, 
Summon thee hence, away! 
Didst thou not hear yon soaring swallow sing? 
“Chirp, chirp;” in every note he seemed to say, 
Spring, ’tis Spring!” 
Up, boy, away,— 
Who would stay on land to-day? 
The very flowers 
Would from their bowers 
Delight to wing away. 


Leave languid youths to pine 

On silken pillows; 

But be the billows 
Of the great deep thine. 
Hark, to the sail the breeze sings, “Let us fly’’; 
While soft the sail says, with a yielding sigh, 
“Yes, when you please, 
Yes, when you please.” 
Up, boy! the wind, the day, 

The blue sky o’er thee, 

The deep before thee, 
All ery aloud, “Away!” 

—Thomas Moore. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Jacques W. Repway: Geography is a study of 
mau and his struggle with environment. | 

Supervisok Jakosp Scumitt, Denver: Good 
health is a present from heaven, but it must be 
earned. 

W. J. Cortney, Gorham, Me.: The teachers of 
the next generation must be able to give their pupils 
knowledge of, and practice in manual training. 

Surv. E. S. Drener, Columbia. S. C.: School 
buildings are an index, not only of the material, but 
also of the intellectual life of a community. 

Presipent Exrot, Harvard College: Be an ex- 
pert in your line. The woman who knows how to 
sew on a button so it will not come off, is an expert. 

Supr. J. Y, Joyner, North Carolina: The 


weaker and more helpless the race, the louder the 


call to the strong to help. The humbler and more 
hopeless the child, the more binding the duty to ele- 
vate, 


Surr. A. J. Jacony, Milton, Mass.: There is, per- 

haps, no calling or profession that calls for such an 
intimate knowledge of the phenomena of tl.e human 
mind, its nature and the laws of its growth and de- 
velopment, as that of the teacher. 
. Tuomas Cartyte: The profession of the teacher 
Is rising into higher request every day, and has 
Scope in it for the grandest endowments of human 
faculties, and of all useful and fruitful employments 
may be defined as the usefullest, fruitfullest, and 
also indispensablest in these days of ours. 

PRESIDENT McKenny, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee: Do not surround the kindergarten with an 
air of mystery. The child is not a transcendental 
creature, He must be taught how to live to-day. 


Repression is quite as necessary as development, and 
sound common gense is always indispensable, 


Strate Supr. W. W. Srerson, Maine: The State 
will do its duty when it makes it possible for every 
child within its limits to attend, free of expense, a 
kindergarten, a common school, and a high school, 
taught by capable teachers, administered by compe- 
tent officials, and fostered and sustained by the dig- 
nity and influence of the Commonwealth. 

Lewis H. Jongs, Ypsilanti: School work should 
be taken out of its preseut relation to politics. 
Keep the schools close to the people, but remove 
board of education elections from the management 
of national organization and dominant party. No 
man should be eligible to the schél board who has 
held office under a national organization. 1t is}im- 
perative that something be done to induce good, 
strong mén to take the places on school boards. 


SHORTENING THE SCHOOL COURSE. 


BY WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, CHICAGO. 


A FABLE OF THE PROGRESSIVE HEN. 


Once upon a time, there was a Hen that wanted 
to be Progressive. While sitting upon a nest full 
of Eggs, with nothing much to occupy her Attention, 
her mind drifted easily into Philosophy, and very 
soon she was struck with a Bright Idea. She said, 
“T see all about me many New Ways of doing Things. 
It is an age of Economy and Time saving, but 
amidst it all I see but Few signs of Improvement 
among Chickens. I am supposed to Sit wpon these 
Eggs for three full weeks just as my grandmother 
did and she sat upon hers just as long as our Ances- 
tors did some thousands of years ago. It is Evident 
that this is quite Wrong, and the possibility of Sav- 
ing some time seems now to me to be so Easy that 
I wonder it never Occurred to me before. I can 
readily accomplish the End in this Way. I shall 
shorten the time of the first week by twenty-four 
Hours, which will be the saving of a whole Day. | 
shall reduce the second week by Another day, and 
the third week by a like amount, and thus Add three 
Long and Beautiful days to the real life of my 
chickens. This will give them a much better Start 
in the World, and many more chances for Useful- 
ness. I have often noticed, in the Summer time, 
that a whole generation of insects will come and go 
within three days, and also that a Crop of seeds will 
Ripen and be destroyed by a Storm in the same Time. 
My chickens Snuggling within their Shells thus 
often lose forever many Advantages that would be 
of Untold value in the physical and Social life of a 
fowl.” 

Having thus solved a Vital Problem the Hen 
called to a Rabbit that was dozing in a clump of 
grass near by and explained her Scheme to him, and 
he said that so Wise a Plan should have his Cordial 
support. She then assembled all the Barnyard Folk 
that were idling away their time Dusting their 
feathers and Pecking for stray Kernels of Corn. As 
they stood around cocking their eyes and listening to 
her Cogent Reasoning, they nudged each other with 
their wings and said it was a Good Thing. Each 
one could see at a Glance how Much he had missed. 
The Gander said he now understood why Goslings 
could never become Anything but Geese—it took 
them so eternally long to be born, that all the real 
Character Building opportunities were Swiped by 
the more thrifty chickens, who got the start of a 
goose by a week or more. With one Voice they all 
agreed to Support the Proposition that was made by 
the Hen, and as they strolled away to their various 
Spots of Sunshine they referred to her as “Progre+ 
sive.” and she soon came to be known as an 
“Educator.” 

At the end of eighteen days the Hen arose from 
her Nest and carefully examined each Egg, but not 
a shell was broken. Breaking away the shell from 
one of the eggs, she Exposed the chicken within, 


which faintly struggled, gave a gasp or two and died. 


She broke another with the same result, and another 
and another, until the Entire lot had been hatched. 
While the Hen stood by surveying the nest in the 
first Flush of success, a rooster strolled up, and, lift- 
ing his Wings in Amazement, ‘he exclaimed, ‘Why, 
Madam, what is this you have Done?” “My liege, ’ 
she replied, “I have been shortening the Course.’’ 
“I see, I see,” he answered. “You have shortened 
the course, indeed, but you have killed the chicks.” 
Moral: It is perfectly proper to Shorten the Course, 
but we must be careful how we try it on the Children. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES SIX.—(V.) 
[ Editorial. ] 

Whitewater, Wisconsin. Albert Salisbury, sixty 
years old! It cannot be, and yet he weais a brilliant 
diamond, and his home has many attractions on 
wail and table, gifts of teachers, townspeople, and 
pupils, who, on January 24, celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his birth. There is no other normal 
schoo] man in the West who occupies anything like 
the place in the educational system of the state that 
he does. ‘I'wenty-five years ago, when the state as- 
sociation celebrated its silver anniversary, Mr. Salis- 
bury was the senior among the state leaders, and as 
such had the historic address. At Milwaukee at the 
last New Year's, when they celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary, there was, of course, no other man to 
rank with him as an historian. 

The Whitewater normal school is to Wisconsin 
what Bridgewater is to New England, what Oswego 
was to New York, and Mi lersville to Pennsylvania, 
and he is to Wisconsin nurinal association what Boy- 
den is to New England, Brooks to Pennsylvania, 
and Richard Edwards to Illinois. 

Nevertheless, the school does not rest upon the 
man alone, but rather upon a faculty of high repute, 
a faculty longer and better known through the state 
than that of any other institution in the state. 
Kyen the grounds deserve notice, for they are not 
rivaled anywhere. More than one hundred varieties 
of trees and shrubs and unnumbered vines and 
flowering plants! 

Wausau. “Far away” was the Indian thought of 
Wau-sau as he spoke of it. It was the same word 
used when a chief spoke of a daughter married and 
gone from the tribe—‘Wausau”—just as “Ish- 
peming,” “far above,” is the same word used in 
speaking of the good departed. It is safer not to 
name the place that was, in their language, “far 
below.” 

Karl Mathie is the best-known school man of his 
years in the state, and in no slight degree is the pres- 
tige of the city educationally°due to.him. Here is 
a beautiful high school, the pride of the city, here is 
a county agricultural school, and a county teacher’s 
training school, of both of which I have spoken at 
another time. These two, of which Menomonie has 
companion institutions, will undoubtedly set the 
pace for hundreds of other counties East and West 
and North and South. There has been no more sane 
educational scheme projected in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

At Wausau, also, is a church life unparalleled, 
probably. Here in a city of 13,000 is a church that 
supports a foreign missionary, that has fourteen mis- 
sions within a radius of fifteen miles, and employs 
two clergymen to look after them, that mans half 
these missions every Sunday afternoon out of its own 
membership, and after supporting its home church, 
gives generously to all missionary causes. I know 
not its equal in any city of four times its size. Here, 
too, is the home of Neal Brown, for whom the 
Democrats in the legislature recently threw their full 
party vote with great enthusiasm. This makes h'm 
the leader of the party in the state, and not only is 
he nominally the leader, but he is, in fact, their 
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ablest man. It would be a luxury to dwell upon this 
homme, and the career of Mr. Brown in law, and of 
Mrs. Brown in art. 

Here, too, is the home of Herbert Underwood, 
one of Boston’s most successful edi.o:s of daily 
papers. Law, art, and education, as well as journal- 
ism, have fared well at the hands of this Wausau 
home. 
But, after all, it is the Philosopher press, “the 
sign of the green pine tree,” in its famous log cabin, 
that is the most unique institution or establishment 
in Wausau. Here are made beautiful books, selling 
in some cases as high as $75 each, and yet they are 
the cheapest of all elegant books. 

In one of the busiest trips I have taken, in wh'e) 
Towa, Michigan, and Wisconsin were offering lec.ure 
appointments every night, and often 500 miles apart, 
{ just stopped at Wausau and revelled in its comfort 
for three days, and wished they might have been 
many more. A. E. Winship. 


ARBOR DAY. 

Mr. W. Scott, secretary of the New England Edu- 
cational League, has sent this Arbor day appeal to 
one hundred prominent clergymen:— 

The approach of Arbor day brings an opportunity 
for the religious teacher to avail himself of the sug- 
gestions of the holiday, which, rightly understood, is 
one of ile most profitable of ‘the whole year. With- 
out going out of the way he may call attention to 
the setting of the homes, the private, social, and 
public life of the community. He may show how 
we are putting ourselves on record in the houses 
and streets we build, in the open spaces, p!ay- 
grounds, gardens, fountains, public or private adorn- 
ments we provide or fail to secure, and the deface- 
ments we permit. 

The religious teacher who takes a broad and sym- 
pathetic view of social conditions will mark how the 
rich, the workingman, and the very poor are housed, 
the private wealth and public poverty often appar- 
ent. A walk through the parts of the city or town, 
or an inspection of its streets, billboards, door 
yards (if any), a glance into some of the humblest 
human habitations, will not be without profit. 

While the day has opportunity for the grange, 
the club, the rural community, it has equal or 
greater opportunity for the city, the church, Sunday 
school, and for the teacher of religion. 

We need not remind you of a Great Teacher who 
took the lily of the field or wild flower as a, text. 
One of the best poetical books of the world likens a 
good man toa tree. The Bible touches with moral 
significance the works of nature—mountain, sky 
and sea, the water brook, the dew, the rain and snow, 
and rose, and thus has a perpetual appeal to man. 

The great holidays of the nation should be lifted 
out of commonplace, invested with dignity and 
wisely interpreted to the people. 


TOO OLD TO TEACH. 


An esteemetl contemporary has this to say editor- 
ially:— 

“Teaching and preaching are the only callings in 
life in which old age seems to be a disadvantage. In 
difficult law cases the old, experienced lawyer and 
judges are called in. A physician is never too od 
to practice his profession so long as he is able to go. 

jut not so with the teacher or preacher. In these 
professions the call is for young men. After a man 
passes fifty he is almost too old to preach and en- 
tirely too old to teach. Just when one’s long ser- 
vice and ripe experience should be valuable, he is de- 
clared too old for profitable work and is pushed aside 
for younger and less experienced members of the 
profession.” 

This is often heard, but is rarely read. Is it true? 
A physician, a lawyer, or a merchant, who should 
after he is fifty leave the community, in which he 
had been for twenty-five years, and go to another 
city—unless it was a legitimate promotion in which 
he could hold on to a nucleus of his own patronage, 
would be in as sad a plight as a teacher or preacher. 
In every city there are men who are as firmly an- 
chored and as much respected as teachers and 


preachers as ate the doctors or lawyers. In Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and San Francisco, espec- 
ially, the most admired men in the teaching and 
preaching professions are seventy or more: No 
physician; lawyer or merchant could do any busines: 
whatever if he moved as most teachers and preachers 
do. Ifa man keeps moving while he is young be- 
cause he is young, he must expect to be moved when 
he is not young because he is not young. He seis 
the pace and others insist that he keep the pace af.er 
he does not wish to keep it. Teaching is no worse 
than other professions. We can make it worse by 
claiming that it is worse. 


TOO EARLY TO SCHOOL. 
RY FRANK E, PARLIN, QUINCY, MASS, 

The ‘practice ct hurrying children off to schoo] as 
soon as they are five years of age is an unwise one 
in the opinion of the most competent,—of, educators 
and physicians who have most carefully studied the 
question. <A child develops during the first six years 
of his life more naturally, more sy metrically, more 
healthfully and more rapidly, at play in the sunlight 
and open air than when confined: for four or five 
hours a day in a schoolroom. At this age his phy- 
sical life is predominant, and it is only through the 
activity of his senses and his body that his awaken- 
ing mind can best be stimulated and nourished. 
fiis business is to investigate and become acquainted 
with his surroundings, not to gather ideag from 
books. He should devote his time to the . things 
themselves, not to their symbols. He should be 
given all his time to develop and organize his ner- 
vous system, to learn a thousand facis about the 
material world, and to gather a large stock of ele- 
mentary ideas, without which he is unprepared t» 
appreciate or even to understand the instruction at 
school. His days should be given to free play in 
which sensation, imagination, thought, and action 
follow in natural sequence, in which mind and body 
constantly co-operate in well-balanced effort, and in 
which the right powers receive appropriate exercise, 
and none are prematurely employed or overtaxed. 
The school at best subjects the child to unnatural 
conditions, and while it may teach the five-year-old 
to read, write, and count, it does not provide the free 
spontaneous exercise best adapted to his unfolding 
faculties. Why should not the child be allowed the 
(iod-given right to grow? Is i+ true that he is being 
educated only when confined in a schoolroom where 
most of the time he must be quiet and not even talk 
aloud? His whole nature is impelling him to speech 
and to action. Has it been demonstrated that 
simply because a child can learn a thing he should 
immediately be taught that thing? On the con- 
trary it has been demonstrated that even his phy- 
sical powers may be permanently dwarfed by too 
much exercise or too early training. But does not 
the five-year-old child like to go to school, and does 
not that prove his fitness for the work? The child 
likes the school chiefly because his playmates are 
there. Send them out of doors and his heart goe; 
with them, and he will have nothing more to do with 
reading, writing, or busy work. It is the com- 
panionship of his little friends and the imitative in- 
stinct that makes the school interesting to him. 
ven with this stimulus in addition to the arts of 
good teaching one-fourth are unable to master in a 
vear the meagre work of the first grade. The teach- 
ers labor faithfully and with unwearying pains, but 
the undeveloped little brains cannot take it in. To 
my mind, it is little short of cruel to keep these chil- 
dren in school, for I believe they are permanently 
injured hy this premature training. Had I a young 
child for whose education I was personally respon- 
sible, he would not go to school with my consent be- 
fore the age of seven, and [ should fully expect him 
at the age of fourteen to be much better developed 
and much betier «ducated than if he entered at the 
age of five. In no other section of this country do 
children enter school as young as in New England. 
In most parts they will not be received, except into 
the kindergarten, before the age of six. But here 
we are often urged to take them under five. In this 


- state our legislators have been wiser than our prac- 


tice, by not requiring attgndance before the age of 
seven. I believe most decidedly in education, but 
never at the expense of the health or the complete 
physical development of children, The conditions 
of human life are such that no amount of schooling 
will compensate one for the tremendous handicap of 
feeble health and a weak constitution—for unde- 
veloped muscles, weak lungs, poor digestion, or un- 
steady nerves. The first six years of a child’s life 
should be given to laying the physical foundations 
of education. Nature will be his best teacher for 
she will not only develop his physical powers and 
strengthen his vital functions, but, through the 
processes of that development, teach him a thousand 
valuable things he would never learn in the school- 
room.-—Report. 


A CLASS AT THE PHILADELPHIA COM- 
MERCIAL MUSEUM. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


The tall, young professor was ta!king to the class 
of eighth grade children whom he was taking about 
with their teacher through the large commercia! 
museum of Philadelphia. In th’s museum are gath- 
ered samples of all the world’s products that ar. 
useful to man. ‘The class went rapidly along seeing 
many interesting familiar and unfamiliar things, 
and learning many facts new to them. ‘They walked 
rapidly through the long dark corridors lined with 
fascinating cases, until they came to the mineral 
room. Here the young scientist, who belonged to 
the museum, made a halt and began to explain. 

“This specimen,” he said, taking a mineral from 
its shelf, “is rock salt. Im New York state are rock 
salt mines. Do you know how they get the salt? 
Why, they dig a little round hole with a diamond 
drill. Over here on this shelf, you see the drill. 
Diamonds? Yes. The diamonds are sct all around 
the bottom edge of a long piece of iron pipe. Dia- 
mond, you know, is the hardest swhstance and wil 
eut anything. Down through the rock the dr ll 
goes and cuts a hole like this.” (He shows a pi.ce 
of rock with a circular hole in it.) “A big piece of 
stone comes up out of the centre of the hole. It is 
called the core. The brine, or salt water, is then 
pumped up. And sa't is made in that way.” Tho 
children paused to take a good look at the photo- 
graphs of salt evaporation. 

“All along here you'll find the different kinds of 
iron. One wonderful kind is called loadstone. It 
will attract other bits of iron, nails, pins, ete., to 
itself.” 

“This marble,’ he went on, holding up a big, 
round piece of Tennessee marble, “was once soft 
like mud. Sometimes animals crawled in there and 
died, and hardened into fossil. You can see the 
marks of a beautiful fossil, a nautilus, in this piece. 
The spiral is plainly shown on the polished top of 
the marble. It is for a table. We have here to-day 
the shape of the animal in stone.” 

“Here is the mineral fibre we call asbestos. It i; 
very good fireproof stuff. Every theatre nowadiys 
has to have an asbestos curtain. Those steam p'pe: 
are covered with asbestos. It is used to line ice 
hoxes, because it keeps the heat out and the cold in.” 

“Iverything in this next case is used for polishing. 
You know how they make sandpaper? ‘hey take 
a piece of paper, and cover it with glue. Then they 
sprinkle all over it these tiny bits of metal, and 
when it dries, they have good sandpaper for polish- 
ing.” 

Leaving the mineral room, the class next pas ed 
through the department of economic entomology. 

“In this room are the bugs, insects, rather, for 
only one kind has the right to be called a ‘bug.’ 
Most of these are harmful. Here is a moth, the 
yrain moth, that does millions of dollars’ damage a 
year. It is one of the very worst insects we have. 
Here’s another bad one, a beetle that makes big 
holes in lumber. All along the wall here are p‘ece: 
of good lumber that the bad beetle has spoi'ed. 
Here’s a caterpillar that destroys tomato vines. I! 
has a tongue about six inches long.” “Oh!” ex- 
claimed the children. “Yes, and it can run that 
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iongue deep into plant and fruit. Here is a cater- 


pillar every one of you children have seen. It 
‘odges in trees and spins webs and drops down on 
our heads. It makes white spots on the tre.s. 
«But I aim glad to tell you that every one of these 
jad insects has an enemy, one that lives on it. So 
\\ studying to find out what that enemy is and en- 
couraging it, we ean help to keep the bad insects 
Jown, and by and by to do away with them.” 

‘he children crowded into the room where were 
» lot of stuffed birds in glass cases. The birds 
ooked very natural. They were perched on 
ranches of trees, or standing about and looked very 
sreity. “Here's a blue-jay,” cried the boys, reeog- 
niving the familiar birds in turn, 

~\es,” said the instructor, “and there’s a crane, 
, biltern, a kingfisher; this bird the Philadelphia 
boys call a “flicker.” I wonder who knows this 
bird 2” 

~\Voodpecker,” was the reply. 

~Yos, and why has the woodpecker a red head?” 
Nobody seemed to know. “In ‘Hiawatha,’ Long- 
follow tells the story of why the woodpecker has a 
rd head. The reason is, because 
ihe woodpecker protected the young 
corn, And beeause he was faithful, 
he was given a red head.” 

Qn an upper floor, the children 
clustered curiously about a 
cass, Where were shown dissectel 
animals in Lottles. Here wee di - 
plaved the inner anatomy of a fish, 
rabbit, pigeon, and the life h'story 
of the frog. “That invariably 
draws the ch]dren,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“But here,” he said, calling their 
attention to a b’g table spread with 
sheepskins. “See how nice and 
long this wool is that grows on the 
hack of the sheep. It is emnkly, 
too. That fine quality there is used 
for fine cloths. This merino woo! 
is used for winter goods and men’s 
clothing.” 

“These ostrich feathers came from 
the Cape of Good Hope. The 
feathers are cut, not pulled, for that 
would hurt the ostrich. After a 
while the stump from which the 
feather was cut drops out and a new 
one comes to take its place. The 
feathers are only taken from tails and wings.” 

\ man was arranging great piles of horse-hides 
in the room next entered. And nearby was a table 
piled with horse’s tails. All around the walls were 
hung hig, brown cows’ hides. 

“vid you ever see the hair used for wpholstery? 
Yes? Well, it is made from tbe hair of horses’ 
lails, prepared, dried, and curled. Those are skins 
South America,’ he 
lded, indicating the wall decorations. 

‘Can anybody tell me what the hair o1 
a cow's back is good for?” “For mor- 
lar” said a bright girl quickly. 

“Yes, short hair is mixed with 
nortar to keep it firm and solid.” 

They came now into a big room, where chairs 
‘ere arranged as for a recitation. This room is es- 
pecially designed for classes, and lectures are given 
here to students. There were cases filled with single 
“unples of a great variety of products all around the 
Valls and in the rear of the room. 
| \s the children rested from their long tramp, they 
woked over a fine collection of mounted photographs 
of ‘cenes in all lands, which were passed around. 

‘oon after the dusky corridors and quiet rooms 
‘ere left to the studious silence which had been so 
cheerfully broken. 

“Say. teacher,” said a bright-eyed boy as they 
Mssel out of the building, “I wish I had brought 
‘Note-hook and a pencil to write down all the thing: 
the man told us. TI will, next time.” 


“. M. W., Massachusetts: For twelve years T have 
“la subscriber to the Journal of Education, and 
have found it most helpful. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS 
(MASS.) NORMAL SCHUOL.—(IX) 


BY ISADORE M. JONES. 


MELON BASKETS. 

In the articles written recently on basketry at 
the Hyannis state normal schoo', no ment’on wa; 
made of the melon basket, for until last fall this 
kind of basket had not been included in our indus- 
trial work. Since then, however, considerab'e work 
has been done along this line. We have found this 
form of industrial work well adapted to our sixth 
grade pupils, and they take great pleasure in doing it. 

This basket when well made is bo h useful and 
beautiful, consequently it is salable. It derives its 
name from its resemblance in shape to the half- 
melon. 'The size of the basket may vary according 
to taste. We usually make the smaller ones, as de- 
scribed in this article. We think them more salab'e, 


being more reasonable in price, and then the chi!- 
dren do not tire of making them as quickly as they 
do the larger ones. The first step in making one of 
these baskets is to braid about four yards of raffia, 
using two pieces of raffia in each strand, leaving one 
end in readiness for further braiding. It is not ad- 
visable to braid more than four yards at first, as a 
longer braid cannot be well handled. A_ good, even 


braid. may be obtained by following directions for 
braiding which appeared in a previous artic'e in the 
June number of the Journal of Education. 

The next step is to cut the spokes which are used 
in making the frame. These may be cut from either 
No. 5 or No. 6 rattan. We consider No. 6 prefer- 
able, it being easier to work with and making a 
stronger finish. These spokes are of different 
lengths. One is 20 1-2 inches long, one 18 1-2 
inehes, and six are 8 3-4 inches. Each of the longer 
spokes is now spliced together and tied securely 
with raffia, thus forming two rings These splices 
may be made in different wavs; two of which-are 
shown in ilhistrations IT. and II. The larger ring is 
then sprung inside of the smaller one, leaving a 
little more than half of the larger ring for the hand'e 
of the basket, as shown in illustrat’‘on TIT. The r‘ngs 
may be more. firmly secured by making grooves in 
the smaller ring at the points where tied together. 


Qur frame is now completed and the raffia, pre- 


viously braided, is ready for use. 

There are two starting points in this basket, one 
at either side of the handle, and our braid is placed 
back of the handle at one of these points, along the 
rim spoke with its end to the right. It is now 
brought forward and diagonally down over both 
handle and rim spoke at right. Then back of rim 
spoke and diagonally again over rim and central 
spoke, then back over central spoke and diagonally 
again over central and rim spoke at left. This is 
continued until the corner is of desired size, which 
may vary according to taste. When well done this 
corner is diamond shaped. 

The braid is now used for covering the handle, 
which is simply wound firmly to the opposite side in 
such a way as to cover the rattan entirely, and an- 
other diamond, corresponding in size to the first, is 
made. 

Next, the short spokes are sharpened at both ends, 
and placed in our frame, three on either side of the 
central spoke. These are arranged in such a way as 
to form the melon-shaped basket. It is quite neccs- 
sary to be very careful here in order that the ends of 
the short spokes may not appear outside of the 
basket. In order to avoid this difficu ty, a needle is 
threaded with a piece of raftia, and the separate 
braids of the diamond caught together. 

Now commences the simple over and under weav- 
ing, that is, if we have a sufficient length of braid. 
If net, we must braid a yard or two more, and, as it 
is very difficult to work with a long braid, it is desir- 
able to braid a little at a time and braid frequently. 
This weaving is continued until the spokes are well 
covered. Then the end of the braid is fastened in- 
side of the basket in such a way that it is scarcely 
noticeable. This may be done in any way that seems 
desirable so long as it is. a neat finish. We have 
found the simp'est way is to taper the braid, wind 
the end with thread ef raffia, and sew a few stitches 
to prevent raveling. Then fasten this tapered end 
under one of the braids of the diamond. 

The material required for one of these baskets is 
as follows:—- 

1 20 1-2 inch spoke of No. 6 rattan. 

1 18 1-2 inch spoke of No. 6 rattan. 

6 8 3-4 inch spokes of No. 6 rattan. 

1-4 pound of raffia. 

Very beautiful and various colored baskets may 
he obtained by using the colored raffia. 

These baskets may be used for flowers, candies, 
pins of various kinds, combs, or fancy work, but 
they are so beautiful in themselves that they do not 
need the useful side to recommend them. 


EYE DISEASES IN SCHOOLS. 


In a report made to President Lederle of the New 
York board of health by the corps of medical school 
inspectors, it is shown that 19,453 children had been 
excluded from school since the first week in Septem- 
Ler. In most cases the exclusions were only tem- 
porary, and were on account of the following 


diseases :—- 


Parasitic disease of the head....... eats S04 11,396 
Contagious eye diseases ....... .. 6,667 
Various forms of skin disease ............. 443 


The report says that more trouble has been ex- 
perienced by reason of the eye troubles than any 
other account, and fhat hospitals and dispensaries 
have reported they have treated two, four, and even. 
eight times as many children for eye trouble as in 
the same period last year.. This does not show that 
eve diseases are more prevalent, but that the medical 
inspection has discovercd many cases that would 


otherwise perhaps have escaped. 
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FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
—( VIL) 


CLIMBING WOODY PLANTS AND HERBS. 


Virgin’s Bower, climber, 12 feet. 

Japanese Clematis, climber, 20 feet. 

Scarlet Clematis, climber, 10 feet. 

Moonseed, woody climber, 5 feet. 
Nasturtium, annual herb, 1 to 4 feet. 
Climbing Bittersweet, 50 feet. 

Virginia Creeper, 50 feet. 

Wild Grape, woody climber, 50 feet. 

Poison Ivy or Oak, climber, 30 feet. 
American Wisteria, woody twiner, 50 feet. 
Perennial Pea, climbing herb, 4 feet. 
Ground Nut, climbing herb, 4 feet. 

Wild Cucumber, climbing annual, 15 feet. 
Pipe Vine. woody twiner, 50 feet. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, woody climber, 10 feet. 
Minnesota Honeysuckle, woody twiner, 10 feet. 
17. Morning Glory, climbing annual herb, 10 feet. 
18. Moonflower, climbing annual herb, 10 feet. 
19. Trumpet Flower, woody climber. 

20. Common Hop, twining herb, 30 feet. 

21. Japanese Hop, climbing annual herb, 15 feet. 
22. Green Brier, thorny climber. 


THORNY WOODY PLANTS. 


1. Common Barberry, thorny shrub, 6x5 feet. 

2. Purple Barberry, purple leaved variety of last. 
3. Thunberg’s Barberry, thorny shrub, 3x3 feet. 

4. Prickly Ash, thorny shrub, 6x4 feet. 

5. Locust, thorny tree, 40x15 feet. 
6 
7 
9 


RSS 


Siberian Pea Tree, shrub or tree, 12x8 feet. 
Wild Plum, thorny tree, 12x10 feet. 
Scarlet Haw, thorny tree, 20x15 feet. 
Cockspur, thorny tree, 20x15 feet. 

10. Wild Red Raspberry, shrub, 4 feet. 

11. Dewberry, evergreen trailing shrub. 

12. Swamp Rose, shrub, 2 feet. 

13. Dwarf Wild Rose, shrub, 3 feet. 

14. Sweetbrier, shrub, 5 feet. 

15. Japanese Rose, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

16. Harrison’s Yellow Rose, shrub, 3 feet. 

17. Manetta Rose, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

18. Gooseberry, prickly shrub, 3x3 feet. 

19. Hercules’ Club, prickly shrub, 6 feet. 

20. Matrimony Vine, shrub, 5 feet. 

21. Oleaster, shrub or tree, 25x10 feet. 

22. Goumi, shrub, 6x6 feet. 

23. Green Brier, thorny climber. 


ALONG THE BROOK. 


BY JOHN BARLOW. 


In springtime a brook or pool of water is full of 
interest to the naturalist. Here live many peculiar 
insects, and many more come here to breed. Here 
come frogs, toads, and salamanders to breed and 
sing; along the banks birds are ne:ting and early 
flowers blooming. One day I took a walk along a 
little brook, and will tell you about some of the 
things seen there. 

The first thing that came to my notice was a 
group of water-striders. I used to call these bugs 
“Skippers,” but the other name is better. One can- 
net mistake the Strider (Fig. 1). His body is nar- 
Tow and tapers to a point behind, and there are two 
short. folded wings, all dark blue or black. His 
front legs are short and used for seizing, but his two 
hind pairs are long and slender. and upon them he 
strides about on the water with the greatest ease. 
Only the last segment of each lég touches water. 
and the moves about bv a sweeping stroke of his long 
legs like a boat with two rowers. If we look closelv 
we can see that thece lers seem to make little dents 
op the surface of the water, and if the sun is shining 
a bright ring mav be seen about his feet. In shal- 
low water. the shadows sometinies make pretty mat- 
terns on the hottom. I took home a numb>r of the e 
Striders and kept them ina shallow dish. Ther eat 
flies eagerlv. and when these are rot suprl'ed the~ 
fall upon each other. little canniba's. 

Along with the Striders are always to be ceen 
groups of black. oval. shining heetles. sailing abunt 
and chasing each ether with graceful mo‘inn. 
These are “Whirligig-beetles”. Thev chase about in 
narrow curves Jeaving behind little rinples that 
spread out in widening evrves. Sometimes thev 


would make me dizzy. They are not easy to catch. 


whirl abont in a merrv.fox-and-geece chase ay | 


When I reached out for them they rushed madly 


. about and suddenly vanished. Presently I saw them 


deep down in the water still sailing steadily forward 
as if driven by a propeller, each one carrying a little 
bubble of air that showed like a speck of silver. 
Sometimes they would collect in a crowd and all 
would be quiet except those on the outside. They 
seemed to be holding a council, and those on the 


outside were not consulted, and showed their anger 


2 

by chasing about outside the company. By using 
net I captured a few and have drawn them in Figs. 
5 and 6. When put down on the ground they 
crawled about awkwardly. I could then see how 
they swim so readily. Their front legs are long and 
flattened, and are used for paddles in the water. 

While watching these Whirligigs I saw a funny 
insect come paddling to the surface and quickly dive 


from sight again. When it came again to. sight a 
quick sweep with the net secured him. When he 
was put in an open dish he proved a very interest nz 
fellow (Fig. 3). He paddled himself about a long 
time in a very excited manner trying to escape, and 
J could see how he made himself go. The legs in 
his third pair are long and the last joints thickly set 
with a row of stout hairs, making thus a good oar. 
He paddles himself about in this way like a man in 
a boat with one paid of oars, and for this reason is 
called a “Water-boatman.” In the water he carries 
a film of air on his body that lasts him a long time 
as he is swimming about so that he does not often 
come to the surface. 

In a quiet pool in which grew much grass I saw 
a fine big beetle swimming about (Fig. 7), stopping 
now and then to pick up some bit of food. His 
movement was slow and graceful as if he felt it 
would be undignified for him to rush about like the 
Whirligigs or the Water-boatman. He was easily 
secured, and a very pretty beetle he was. His back 
was smooth and black. There was not one flaw in 
his shining armor. He is over an inch long, and is 
one of the heetles called “‘Secavenger-beetles” from 
his habit of picking up bits of decaying stuff in pools 
or. brooks. 

looking into the water carefully I saw a little 
bunch of sticks and bits of grass roll over and pres- 
ently a head was thrust 
from the mass. One, an- 
other, and then three pairs 
of legs followed, and scon 
the bunch of sticks was seen 
to be the house of a Cad- 
dice worm (Fig 8). I saw 
several kinds of these 
worms. Some cases were 
made of bits of stones and 
sand, others of sticks laid 
up crosswise like a cob- 
house, and others of bits of 

7. sticks laid lengthwise. Out 

vf this case by and by will come a dainty fly that 
will sail over the water, Jay her eggs and die. 

Another interesting thing was a slender insect with 
long body. Three bristles projected from behind, 
and it had six legs and two big eyes (Fig. 2). This 


is the nymph of a Dragon-fly, and later in the sum- 
mer the full-grown insect, probably bright green 
with long wings; will be sailing about the brook or 
hanging on some bush over the water. 

Just as T was about to start home I spied the fun- 
niest of all the insects seen that day. ‘This was the 
“Back-swimmer” (Fig. 4), paddling about in the 
same way as does the Water-boatman. This fellow 
spends almost all his time on his back. His back is 
nearly white, and would make him very easy 
to see. Perhaps this is the reason he keep; 
wrong side up, or perhaps his back being al- 
ways down has faded out. At any rate he is 
a very amusing pet. He is the easiest of all 
animals to keep in a jar of water, and will 
furnish an endless source of amusement. 
He will lie for hours at the surface of the 
water, back downward, but at the first ap- 
proach of danger dives with rapid strokes, 
taking with him a little air under his wings. If any 
of you capture qne of these Back-swimmers, be care- 
ful in handling him, for he bites savagely, and his 
bite is sometimes quite painful. He can be seen to 
capture other small insects which are his food. 

These are only a few of the things which I saw on 
this walk. There were May flies, mosquitoes breed- 
ing in the pools, tree-frogs, and other frogs singing. 
red-winged blackbirds nesting in the bushes, and 
with many other birds and flowers along the bank. 
Rut it would take a book to tell about them all— 
From the Nature Guard, Rhode Island College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


‘Class — Age, 14 to 16 years. Time — Three quarters of 
an hour. Aim—To exercise the imagination and judg- 
ment of the class by the history and results of this invention. 


I. PREPARKATION. 


( (a. Bricks, stone, pvyra- 
| mids and obelisks. 
|b. Plaster, clay, wood- 
cuts. 
Bark of E.g., 
trees. signet 
Where Papyrus. ( ring. 


2 
| c 

Earliest | d. 

found. 4 2. Greece ‘i Wax tablets. 


f 
and Stamped _char- 


Rome. acters. 
ry, 
printed from 
3 China. wooden blocks. 


L No movable type. 
Il. PRESENTATION. 


( Gutenberg (movable type). 
: | Fust (pecuniary aid). 
| Germany. { Three mits | Strasburg. 


Invention. 
Fifteenth 
Century. 


claim its Maintz. 
invention. | Haarlem, 
Holland. Bruges. Colard 1435. 
Caxton, 1474. ‘‘ Game an ay 
| England. { of Chesse.” 


III. ASSOCIATION. 


(a. Took livelihood of monks. 
! b. Helped to spread doctrines 
1. Church. of Reformation. 
c. Religious works the first 
printed.  " 
fa. Chronicles and, history of 
} countries. 
Literate. b. Poetry and prose of nations 
| preserved. 
a, Increased number of books 
| and of 
She . Helped the revival of letters 
| 3- Education. 1 c. Preserved the Greek classics 


| d. Reading became more 
| common. 


IV. APPLICATION. 


(1. Preservation of good literature and art. 

| 2. Influence exercised by press to good or evil. 
Uses. < 3. Advancement of learning. 

| 4. Intercourse between nations. 

| 5. Spread of ancient and modern languages. 


V. RECAPITULATION. 
Of: { 1. Origin and invention. 
2. Effects and uses. 
—Fennell’s “ Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method.” 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


GOOD WORDS. 


i. BP. B., Connecticut: I have taken the Journal of 
Education for a long time, and wish to continue it 
indefinitely. As long ag I remain in the schools | 
must have it, 
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EXAMPLES FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ARITHMETIC. 


Find from the following table the increase or de- 


NORTH AMERICAN COUN TRIES.—( II.) 


HONDURAS, 
Honduras means “depths,” and is supposed to 


crease in the price in each of the following articles in have been given it because of the difficulty of finding 


July, 1899 :— 


Average Average 
Wholesale | Wholesale 
Price, Price, 
Jan., 1890. | July, 1899. 
Flour, per Darrels+eece+eeeeeereeeeees $ 5.50 $ 4.50 
Lard, per +++ .056 .049 
Beef loins, pet pound..-- 21 
Beef ribs, per ++ .16 
Beef, salt, per Darrel....se..-eeeeeeeee 9.75 9.00 
Mess pork, per barrel... 10.00 8.75 
Bacon, per +++ .056 
Hams, peT POUNG ll} 10 
Salt, per sees 65 
Sugar, granulated, per pound.........- .065 052 
Thread, -032 .031 
Candles, per + -12 
Coal, anthracite, per 4.20 83.85 
Coal, bituminous, per ton.. -.-..-+...- 8.30 2.20 
Matches, parlor, per gross.------+.+--- 4.75 3.75 
Nails, per 2.90 2.70 
Cement, per .90 .80 
Linseed oil, per .60 .39 
Starch, silver gloss, per pound.....--. .063 .058 
Leather, per .19 


Find the inerease or decrease in the relative price 


of the following on July 1, 1899 :— 


Relative 


Relative 

Price, Price 
Beans 86.9 64.5 
Eggs. 107.4 70.9 
Fruit (preserved) «+++ 93.8 73.1 
Salt be 93.8 82.8 
Ham...+s tube dhe 100 5 T01.8 
Sugar..-. 117.0 102.6 


The prices of wheat per bushel Friday, March 19, 
1900, and one year previous to that date, are given in 
Find the difference in price in 


the following table. 


each case :— 

Friday Year Ago. 
$ 0.66} $ 0.70 
Minneapolis. -63 -68 
New York. 72 -75 
Liverpool........ 83 79} 


Find the cost of :— 
8} lb. cheese at 93 cents a pound. 
12} 1b. turkey at 12} cents a pound. 
11} lb. turkey at 103 cents a pound. 
203 lb. chickens at 10} cents a pound. 
8) lb. veal at 7} cents a pound. 
4} lb. butter at 22} cents a pound. 
Find the lengths of the following rooms : — 
Area 300 square feet, width 15 feet. 
Area 4663 square feet, width 20 feet. 
Area 2425 square feet, width 15 feet. 
Area 681} square feet, width 25 feet. 
Area 877} square feet, width 27 feet. 


anchorage along the coasts, owing to the great depth 
of water. 
| AREA. 

About 40,000 square miles, or nearly as large as 
Ohio. It has a lengthy coast line along the Carib- 
bean sea. The western coast line is limited to the 
Bay of Fonseca. This bay is one of the finest ports 
along the entire Pacific coast. On either side of its 
entrance a great voleano keeps guard. The water is 
very: deep, admitting vessels of deepest draught. 
The country is a succession of mountain ranges and 
deep valleys. Several large islands are off the 
northern coast, 

PRODUCTS. 

The products belong to both the trop'cal and 
temperate zones. On lower lands are palms, pine- 
apples, oranges, bananas, sugar cane, and coffee. On 
the higher altitudes are wheat, corn, apples, etc. 
Land very fertile, but poorly cultivated. Cotton 
and silk trees. These vegetable products very fine. 
Nearly every tree and shrub known to man. More 
medicinal plants than any country on the glob». 
A weed-—agrio—sure cure for sunstroke. Almost 
every kind of mineral, but mines poorly worked 


Jan. 1, 1890,/Suly 1,189. through lack of roads. No mining machinery used 


except such as can be transported on the back of 
mules. Yet millions of dollars worth of silver and 
gold bullion produced. Iron ores so rich that they 
can be used without smelting. 

TRAVEL AND TRADE. 

Travel difficult. Few roads. No carriages. 
Mule paths over mountains and plains. Fine water 
power everywhere, but unused. Good telegraph sys- 
tem. Post by couriers, letters tied about their 
waists. Extensive trade in fruits with New Orleans 
and New York. Hides, tobacco, indigo, from Bay 
of Fonseca. Mahogany, logwood, rosewood, etc., ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

FAUNA. 

Ocelot, peccary, tapir, deer, monkeys, ant-eater, 
armadillo. Alligators and giant turtles in streams 
and lagoons. Gayest plumaged birds. Wild turkey, 
quail, and pigeons in interior. In mountains is 


found the quetzal, the sacred bird of the aborigines. 
Bay of Fonseca abounds in fish, oysters, and water- 
fowl. 


PEOPLE. 

About 400,000. Only about 7,000 whites, the rest 
native Indians, or mixed races. Half-breeds live on 
corn cakes and fruits, their dwellings mere shacks. 
The Caribs on the north coast are a vigorous race, 
and the chief reliance of the mahogany cutters. 
Descendants of the Caribs taken there from St. Vin- 


cent in 1796. 
CITIBS. 


Honduras had large and flourishing cities long be- 
fore Hudson found his way to the Bay of New 
York. 
Comayagna—the nominal capital—is in the ex- 
act centre of the country. Founded in 1540. Few 
finer sites in the world. Semi-circle of mountains 
on one side, and on the other a rich plain forty miles 
long. Two thousand three hundred feet above sea. 
Climate a perpetual June. Rather dilapidated ap- 
pearance. Few signs of thrift. No hotels. Fine 
cathedral. Six thousand people. 

Tegucigalpa—the commercial centre, and seat of 
government, the virtual capital. Located in amphi- 
theatre of mountains. Streets well paved. Houses 
painted. some ornamentally so. 12,000 people. 
Two-thirds of white people in Honduras live here. 

Amapala is the Pacific port. Once a noted resort 
of pirates. Drake fitted out his ships there for voy- 
ages in South seas. 

HISTORY. 

First place on the mainland of the American 
continent that Columbus set his foot. 
in his fifth voyage.—1502. Cortez organized ex- 
pedition after conquering Mexico to capture Hon- 
duras and its supposed treasures. Subdued by Alva- 
rado. Many ancient monuments prove it to have 
been inhabited by a superior race. Morazan was the 
Washington of Central America. He led in the 
overthrow of Spanish domination. Almost idolized 
by the people at one time, but afterwards  assas- 
sinated. Frequent revolutions. One on at present 
(1903). February 22, President Sierra defeated by 
General Bonilla, capital taken, business paralyzed, 
paper currency worth only six cents on the dollar, 
martial law proclaimed. No knowing how far the 
present trouble may reach. 


CIVICS. 


OUR GOVERNMENT.—(11Z) 


BY GEORGIA A, HODSKINS. 

What is meant by a department store? Why do 
men divide up their business in this way, instead of 
keeping a general store such as you see in the 


country ? 
Our country is so big, and has so much business 


- of so many different kinds that it, too, is divided up 


into departments. There are three departments to 
our government. They are called the Legislative 
Department, the Executive Department, and the 
Judicial Department. Today I will tell you about 
the Legislative Department. ? 

Legislative means law-making, and this depart- 
ment is the one that makes the laws for our country. 

It is made up of two bodies of men called the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. Together 
they are called Congress. 

Congress meets in Washington the first Monday 
in December, and remains in session until its work 
is completed for the year, when it is adjourned and 
the members go home. If any important business 


The record of the temperature at Chicago for comes up, the president can call an extra session to 


March 10 and 11, 1900, is given in the following 


table. Find tha average’ temperature during the 
day 
0060 0006 6468 06 82 l0 a.m eee 34 
INT ET TT 32 3 p.m 89 


attend to it. 
The Senate is the smaller body. It consists of 


two members, or senators, from each state. How 
many does that make? These men serve six years, 
and are paid five thousand a year. , A man must be 
at least thirty years old before he can be made a 
senator. He may be a representative if he is twenty- 
five. His salary is the same, but he only serves for 


two years. The House is larger than the Senate, 


for the states send according to their population, so 
some states have only one, like Utah and Delaware, 


while New York has thirty-four, 


See who can find out before our next talk how 
many representatives Massachusetts has, and how 
many there are in all. The people vote for the rep- 
resentatives, but the senators are chosen by the 
State Legislatures. The men who meet in Boston 
to manage the business affairs of Massachusetts 
choose the senators for Massachusetts. 

The principal business of Congress is to pass laws 
about raising money for running our country. 
When a law is proposed, it is called a bill, or measure; 
after it is accepted by both bodies and signed by the 
president, it becomes a law. 

If the president doesn’t approve, instead of sign- 
ing his name to it, he writes “Veto” across it. That 
means “I forbid it.” Then the bill has to go back 
to Congress to be voted on again. If two-thirds of 
the senators and representatives vote for it, it be- 
comes a law, inspite of the president’s veto. 

I cannot tell you of all the things Congress has to 
attend to, but here are a few of them:— 

It fixes the amount of taxes and duties. We wi'l 
have a lesson on taxes some day soon, so be finding 
out all the things you can for that day. By these 
taxes the money to support our government is raised 

Congress supports the army and the navy. It has 
charge of schools, of post-offices, of lighthouses, of 
the weather bureaus. It manages our commerce 
with foreign countries. It coins money and fixes the 
standard of weights and measures. It punishes men 
who make counterfeit money. It punishes pirates, 
and in every possible way looks after the safety and 
well-being of our country. 

Now take your papers and write for me either of 
these two things,—the meaning of the preamble of 
the Constitution, or the duties of Congress, and al! 
you know about the two bodies composing it, 
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Professor Paul Hanus of Harvard has joined the 
chorus for less time on arithmetic. 


All honor to Editor McBeath of the Florida Ex- 
ponent for opposing state text-books. 


Vennsylvania’s “blue laws” are appearing very 
ridiculous just at present. Laws passed in Pennsy!- 
vania in 1794 have a queer look when paraded in 
1903. 


Never was there a year in which so large a pro- 
portion of the legislation asked for by the state 
superintendents was passed, and never was there a 
year when they asked for so much. 


Some one has come to the defense of MacDonald 
the criminologist. I have forgotten who it is, and 
where it is, but some one has said something for 
MacDonald, and he shou!d be entitled to the d-sire 
on the part of some one to help his reputation. 


Pennsylvania, under the inspiration and genera!- 
ship of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state swperintendent, i: 
fighting for important school legislation. The mini- 
mum salary for a teacher is to be $35 a month. 
There is to be a large state appropriation for high 
schools, and there is to be an appropriation for two 
state Chautauquas, and for the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler is making many 
radical, incidental changes in Columbia, and thus far 
without appreciable opposition or exeitement. Onze 
of the most significant is the withholding of any ap- 
pointee to the chair of physics for a time, and the 
employment of iliree brilliant young investigators in 
physics. ‘This is likely to have far-reaching, bene- 
ficial results. 


Four hundred college men and women have been 
invited to meet at Northwestern University on May 
8 and 9, to consider the advisability of shortening the 
college course to two or three years. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. 

Teachers’ salaries should be raised as a matter of 
common decency. The pay of the teacher is rela- 
tively so far below all other persons as bo make it 
ridiculous. The postman, the policeman, the fire- 
man, the nurses, the dressmakers, the milliners, the 
expert typewriter, and about everybody else, gets 
more pay than the teacher of the same community, 
and no one of them requires as much natural talent, 
as expensive or extensive preparation. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S STANDARDS. 

West Virginia educators, under the lead of the 
state superintendent, propose to have the law fix the 
minimum school year at six months. Now many 
rural schools have not more than four months. A 
compulsory school law is also to be demanded with 
provisions for its enforcement. Rural school cen- 
tralization and consolidation are to be secured as far 
and as fast as possible. Many teachers receive but 
$25 a month for a school year of four months, or 
$100 a year. There will be an earnest effort to raise 
the minimum price by law and extend the term. 
While the educational leaders are as wide awake as 
in any state in the Union, and have much to show 
for their enterprise, there are many far away com- 
munities that require heroic application of law. 


PROUD T) FATHER MiNUAL TRAINING. 


Senator George F. Hoar in a Washington Birthday 
address at Armour Institute, Chicago, said:— 

“Probably you do not know it, but I believe and 
take pride in the belief that I am the grandfather 
of technical education in the Un‘ted States. I made 
the first address in behalf of such education befor» 
the Massachusetts legislature years ago. I wish t> 
defend the honor that I feel in being thus a pioneer 
in the field in which you labor. Andrew D. White 
heard that I claimed to have made this first speech, 
and he wrote me, saying that he thought he was the 
forerunner. He sent me the speech he made, and I 
mailed him mine, which bore a date three ycar; 
earlier than that marked on his. I don’t wish to ap- 
pear egotistical, but I say what I have said becau e 
I am justly proud.” 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST TEACHER. 

Charles Ferdinand Babcock, who died suddenly at 
his home in Chicago on March 21, at the age of 
seventy, was principal for forty-two years of the 
Holden school of that city, and was at his post on 
the previous day and in his usual health. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest in service of any 
one on the pay rolls of the city. Mr. Babcock was 
born in Sherborn: Mass., in 1833, and was educated 
in the then famous Bristol academy at ‘Taunton. 
He went to Chicago in 1855 as an enginer in charge 
of the building of the Joliet & Chicago railroad, now 
the Chicago & Alton. In 1861 he became prine’pal 
of the school over which he presided actively the day 
before he died. He was a man of professional power 
and poise. 


WHERE IS HESPERIA? 

A long-time subseriber writes:— 

“Where is ‘Hesperia,’ referred to on page 136 .of 
the Journal? Is it a secret, ora myth? If not, why 
not name the state? Is it in Florida or Oregon?” 

It is apparent that the “Hesperian movement,” 
often referred to in the Journal of Education, is not 
so well known as we had supposed. The Journal of 
ducation never names the state in speaking of 
places the location of which should be known to 
well-informed teachers. Omaha, Sacramento, 
Scranton, Bangor, Akron, Memphis, and several hun- 
dred places that have come to be well known to 


teachers we do not specify by states, whereas, if writ- 
ing for a daily paper, or for a poptilar magazine, one 
would generally use the name of the state. 

Hesperia is in Michigan. It is a small village of 
about 300 inhabitants, and ordinarily it would not be 
presumed that its whereabouts would be generally 
known. It is located largely on one street, one side 
of which is Newaygo county and the other side in 
Oceana county. In this small village, twelve mi'es 
from the railroad, is an old skating rink that will 
seat easily about 500 persons. In this old skating 
rink in the first week in February for twelve years 
there has been held a meeting for three days and 
evenings. ‘Tickets for these three evenings sell for 
seventy-five cents each, and every year every seat is 
sold within a few hours from the opening of the sale. 
Every bed in the village is also mortgaged long in 
advance. The meeting is arranged for by two asso- 
ciations, one composed of the Grangers of the two 
counties, and the other by the teachers of the two 
counties. The evening lecturers are chosen regard- 
less of farmers and teachers, but the day programs 
are supposed to be equally divided. Most of the 
teachers, are also Grangers, so that as a matter of 
fact, the teachers get more than their share. This 
union of the farmers and teachers in a “big meeting” 
in midwinter has been followed in many other states, 
and everywhere it is spoken of as “the Herperia 
Movement.” If I overestimated the familiarity of 
the readers of the Journal of Education with this 
place and movement, I am ready to be forgiven, bu‘ 
hope that hereafter it will not be necessary in these 
columns to say again that Hesperia is in Michigan. 


DR. HARRISS NEW REPORT. 


The latest repcrt of the United States comuis- 
sioner of education, like all of his reports, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting document. The most striking 
fact in the report is the enormous increase in the 
number of young men and women who are seek:ng a 
higher education, the total being almost double that 
of ten vears ago. The total number of men in ¢ I- 
leges, universities and professional schools is 75,472, 
as against 44,926 ten years ago, and the number of 
young women 27,879, as against 10,761, the t tal of 
hoth having increased from 55,677 to 103,351 in the 
decade. There has been a much larger propor.ional 
increase among the women students than among 
men—almost three fold. In ten years they have in- 
creased from 8,075 young women in co-educational! 
institutions, to 21,468, while in schools of technology 
they increased from 707 to 1,151, and in colleges for 
women only from 1,979 to 5,260. Of the total s‘u- 
dents. 63,843 were pursuing a classical course, 14,130 
various branches of engineering, 9,081 general 
science, 3,843 agriculture, and 391 architecture. 
The only decrease noted is in the schools of theolozy, 
where the number of students has been gradually 
falling off for several years. The total is 7,567, a de- 
crease of 442 from the previous year, and of 804 in 
five years. This is in marked contrast with the 
rapid growth of the numbers studying law, medicine, 
and dentistry. The law students. numbered 13,642, 
an increase of more than 1,000 in one year, and 8,339 
in ten years. There was an even greater increase in 
the medical students, who numbered 26,757. There 
were 7,308 young men studying dentistry, and 4,429 
studying pharmacy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


While the coal miners reap most of the practical 
benefit from the award of the commission, getting 
even better wages, by reason of the sliding scale, 
than they would have been willing to accept prior to 
the arbitration, there goes with this award some 
vigorous denunciation of the methods of the miners, 
which ought not to pass unheeded. The commission 
declares that the history of the strike was stained 
with a record of riot and bloodshed, and enumerate; 
some of the crimes perpetrated while it was in 
progress. It declares also that a labor or other 
organization whose purpose can only be accom- 
plished by the violation of law and order of society 
has no right to exist. It describes the boycott as a 
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form of coercion by which a combination of many 
persons seek to work their will upon a single person 
or upon a few persons by compelling others to ab- 
.tuin from social or beneficial business intercourse 
with such person or persons; and it declares that, 
carried to such an extent as it was during the strike, 
“I, is a cruel weapon of aggression, and its use im- 
oral and anti-social, and the concerted attempt to 
accomplish it is @ conspiracy at common law, and 
merits and should receive the punishment due to 
such a erime.” 
* * 

Religious questions are increasingly prominent in 
the polities of European countries. Reference was 
made in this column last week to the large vote by 
which the British House of Commons had pa sed to 
, cond reading a drastic bill which aims to cheek, 
the evcesses of ritualism in the Church of England. 
Bui this is not the only religious question wh'ch is 
operative in British polities. The course of the 
Irish members of Parliament last year in supporting 
the Fdueation bill created a sharp alienation between 
them and the non-conformists which is now mani- 
festing itself in a widening of the breach between the 
Irish and the Liberal parties. This counts as one 
factor, though by no means the only one, in the new 
alignment of parties now in progress, by which the 
Liberals are separating themselves from their former 
Irish allies, and the latter, in anticipation of favor- 
able land legislation, and later of a moderat2 form 
of home rule, are supporting the government. 

* * * 


In Germany, the religious question comes up in 
connection with the demand of the Centre or 
Catholic party for a revision of the famous Falk laws 
of such a character as to permit the residence of 
Jesuits in Germany. The government has relie1 
upon the votes of the Centre for the passage of its 
naval bill and its tariff bill, and it needs their votes 
in the approaching general elections. The Chan- 
cellor, therefore, had agreed to the proposed re!axa- 
tion of the law, but the matter is one that must be 
-etiled in the Bundesrath, or federal council of the 
German states, and there the opposition to- any 
modification of the existing restrictions is so stronz 
that the arrangement may be wholly defeated. An 
educational question also recently aroze in G.rmany, 
through the aet of the Bishop of Treves in refus'ng 
absolution to the pupils at the public girls’ school 
of that city, ‘but that has been settled by a retrac- 
tion and an apology on the part of the aggrieved 
ecclesiastie. 

* * * 

In France, there are two distinct yet closely asso- 
ciated religious questions. One relates to the teach- 
ing privileges of the religious orders; the other has 
to do with the joint authority of the church and 
state in the appointment of bishops. As to the first, 


Premier Combes brought before the Chamber of 
Deputies a proposal refusing the right to teach to 
lifty-four male religious congregations. These 


teaching orders of monks had ignored as long as 
possible the Associations Law of 1901, which re- 
uired them to apply for authorization to teach, but 
had finally made application. Instead of dealing 
with them separately, upon their different merits, 
the government proposed the acceptance of a report 
refusing authorization to any of them. The depu- 
lies supported Premier Combes in this action, which 
Was urged chiefly on the ground that the orders were 


hostile to the republic, by a vote of 300 to 257. 


‘ 


The other question arises under the “concordat” 
or treaty existing since 1801 between the French 
sovernment and the Vatican, under which the 
‘ormer has the right to nominate bishops and to re- 
‘use to permit any one to act as bishop in France 
vho has not been so nominated. But the Vatican 
of lite years has been adding to the bulls of institu- 
‘on of bishops in France the pronoun “nobis” after 
the words referring to the nomination by the French 
sovernment, the effect being to limit the 
‘thority of the government to a mere nomination 
‘0 the Pope. The French government has pro- 


ested against this irregularity, and the assumption 
Which underlies it, and: for the last two years has re- 
used to register bulls with that word. T'wo bishops 


thus designated by the Vatican have not been 

allowed by the government to take their sees, and 

three bishops over other sees have been appointed by 

the government without consulting the Vatican at 

all, which appointments the Vatican, on its part, has 

refused to confirm. 
* 

There was a great scene in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, when Mr. Wyndham, secretary for 
Ireland, introduced the government bill for land 
settlement in Ireland. Whether or not it may prove 
effective for the purpose for which it is framed, it is 
certainly drawn on generous lines, It proposes to 
advance money to enable the tenants to buy out the 
landlords, and to make good out of the public treas- 
ury the difference between what the landlords receive 
and what the tenants are able to pay. ‘T'o this end it 
provides for a free grant of $60,000,000 and for ad- 
vances up to the enormous sum of $500,000,000, to 
be repaid on conditions which will enable the farmer 
to get a title at seventeen or eighteen years’ rental. 
No such far-reaching scheme has heen placed before 
Parliament since Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home 
Rule bill. If it can be successfully carried through, 
it is not too much to say that it will bring in a new 
day for Ireland. Yet the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment do not give it unhesitating support; some of 
them deplering the absence of any provision to com- 
pel reluctant landlords to sell, while others hold 
that the landlords get the best of the barga‘n. 
The government estimates that two-thirds of the an- 
nual cost to the treasury will be offset by savings in 
the cost of administration. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
Measores INrropucepD INTO THE GENERAL Court or Massa- 
CHUSETTS — PROGRESS IN DETAILS RATHER THAN 
Any New DEPARTURES. 


Boston, March 28.—By the bulletin of committee hear- 
ings, there have been referred to the legislative commit- 
tee on education forty-three different measures. A few 
of these involve broad questions of public policy, but the 
larger part of them relate to details of the present system 
of education. Nothing proposed with any reasonable 
prospect of becoming law can be regarded as involving 
any essential danger to the educational principles already 
established. 

Most important of all the measures which have been 
referred to the committee this year is the bill for a mill 
tax for the-support of the public schools. This is essen- 
tially the same bill as was passed by both branches of 
the legislature during the administration of Roger Wol- 
cott, and was vetoed by him on the very last night of the 
session, when the friends of the bill found it impossible 
to rally the necessary two-thirds for the passage of the 
bill over the veto. ; 

The bill now before the committee was referred Janu- 
ary 26, and is not yet reported upon. It is based upon 
the petition of many prominent citizens, but the leading 
petitioner stands as ‘“‘H. Huestis Newton,” who is none 
other than our well-known friend, the chairman of the 
house committee on the judiciary. But he was the lead- 
ing petitioner last year, and was unable to secure the 
passage of the bill then, though he had the same posi- 
tion as technical’ leader of the house which he occupies 
this year. The opposition to this bill from Boston, 
Springfield, and other cities which would lose money by 
it is very determined and united. It is true that the 
larger portion of the members come from constituencies 
which would be benefited financially by the passage of 
the bill. It is also true that in previous years the votes 
for and against the bill have been altogether too close to 
be creditable upon the line of financial gain or loss. The 
matter of state policy seems to be determined by the di- 
rect effect upon the municipal treasuries of the members’ 
districts. Nothing has occurred to indicate how the 
committee stands upon the bill, or how the Senate or 
House would vote upon it. 

Representative Carey of Haverhill has renewed his 
effort of previous years to raise from fourteen to sixteen 
years the age under which children in the public schools 
shall not be employed. But the conservative forces 
of the state have been able every year to defeat 
this effort, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
outcome will be different this year, although the growing 
strength of the Socialist movement may have some effect 
upon the standing of the measure. The fact that so 
many pupils graduate from the grammar schools before 
they are sixteen years of age, and that they finish their 
education when they leave the grammar school, has been 
one strong reason why the bill has failed. Of course, it 


is one of the purposes of Mr. Carey and other friénds of 
the bill to secure its passage so that these young people 
would find it impossible to get work even if they left 
school, and therefore they would have no sufficient in- 
ducement to leave. But, on the other hand, there comes 
in the question of the grinding labor of the parents to 
support their families, and the belief on the part of 
many of these parents that when their boys and girls 
reach the age of fourteen years, they ought to do their 
part toward the support of the family. Some very 
touching stories are always told of the needs of poor 
widows who depend upon the labor of their children, and 
of the hardship they would suffer if they were deprived 
of the aid of their children for two years further. So 
there is no prospect that the bill will become law. The 
fact that the petition was introduced by Mr. Carey does 
not help its chances, though the Socialist party is being 
held daily in increasing respect, as well it may be, ¢on- 
sidering the activity of the Socialist leaders and the in- 
creased size of the Socialist vote in the spring elections. 

One bill which promised to revive the religious ques- 
tion has been disposed of without any friction. It was 
reported upon adversely, and the adverse report was ac- 
cepted without debate in each branch, and the thing was 
no more heard from. It proposed that all the text-books 
which are used in the private schools of the state should 
be only such as are used in the public schools. Possibly 
it was not an anti-Catholic measure at all, but was 
merely a job whereby some enterprising individual 
thought that he might have an opportunity to sell more 
books. But, whatever the motive of the petitioner, he 
did not think best to contest the adverse report of the 
committee. 

Another bill relating to the printing of schoolbooks 
was one which provided for uniform books in all the 
Boston public schools, and said that they should ‘be 
printed by the city, and should have a sort of city trade 
mark, a label that they were the Boston standard school- 
books. This has not been reported yet. 

A question which is of the industrial type remains in 
the hands of the committee on education. It is an order 
offered in the House by Representative Garfield of Brock- 
ton that the committee on education consider the expe- 
diency of establishing schools for the instruction of per- 
sons in making shoes and shoe machinery, after the pre- 
cedent of the textile schools in Lowell, New Bedford, and 
Fall River. The extent and value of the shoe industry 
is the reason for the introduction of the order, and Mr. 
Garfield comes from a great shoe town. The committee 
will have to show why the textile industry should b2 
favored and the shoe industry should be slighted, if they 
fail to report favorably. But if they report favorably to 
the shoe industry, then where shall the line be drawn 
between that and some other important industry for 
which young persons desire to be trained at the expense 
of the state, and the permanence of which in Massachu- 
setts is regarded as essential to the prosperity of the 
state? 

The petition, first presented last year and renewed this 
year, for a state superintendent of music in the public 
schools, has been referred to the next legislature. But 
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N. HE. A. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Journal of Education of Boston, edited by 
Dr. A. E. Winship, will be especially devoted to the 
National Educational Association from April 9 to 
June 18, ten issues. These numbers of the Journal 
of Education will contain the best history of the N. 
KE. A. that has been written; the best analysis of its 
work; a good account of all that is being done by 
way of preparation for the Boston meeting, July 
6-10; an admirable description of everything that is 
best worth while for teachers to see in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Quincy, Milton, Brookline, Newton, Waltham, Wel- 
lesley, Watertown, Belmont, Arlington, Somerville, 
Chelsea, Winthrop, Medford, Malden, Melrose, 
Everett, Revere, Lynn, Nahant, Hingham, and Nan- 
tasket, as well as along the coast and among the 
mountains. 

There will be more than 100 pictorial illustrations 
of the men and women of the N. E. A., and of the 
points of historic, literary, and scenic interest in 
New England. 

The ten numbers may be had for twenty-five cents. 

There will be twenty times as much valuable 
matter of timely interest as can be had for the same 
money elsewhere in this connection. 

Send name, address, and 25 cents to 
New England Publishing Co., 

29-A Beacon street, Boston. 
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there is pending before the committee a petition for in- 
struction in natural history in the public schools. This 
bill provides that the instruction which is given to the 
school children may also be given to the public in 
courses of free lectures, so that there is a breadth of 
scope to the petition which may secure it some consid- 
eration. 

Representative Skerrett of Worcester had the idea that 
too many pupils are allotted to the teachers in some of 
the public schools, and so he presented his petition to 
limit the number which may be put under the instruc- 
tion of any one teacher. But this did not commend itself 
to the committee. They reported unanimously that it be 
referred to the next legislature, and Mr. Skerrett made 
no opposition to the acceptance of the report. 

The women’s clubs have taken up the cause of truant 
girls, and have petitioned that in certain cases they may 
be put under the custody of the state board of charity. 
This petition is one of the few which yet remain in the 
hands of the committee. 

The problem of transportation, and the payment of 
tuition to other towns for high school training continues 
to appear in a mitigated form. It is nearly settled, but 
there are a few details which need adjustment. 

The appropriation of $1,000 for the entertainment of 
the National Educational Association at its meeting in 
Boston next July met no opposition whatever, and now 
so much will be available for purposes of hospitality. 

Of the remaining matters, the most remarkable are the 
liberal appropriations to the several textile schools. 
These are conditioned upon gifts from outside friends. 
Hitherto such gifts have been conditions of state grants, 
and they have always been met. So it is fair to suppose 
that they wili be met in the present instances. 

‘ R.L B. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL,—(IX.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Born, Philadelphia, April 5, 1834. 
First published book, 1879. 
Died, Charlestown, W. Va., April, 1902. 

While Mr. Stockton may not be listed among the 
great writers, he must certainly be considered as a 
very clever and lovable one, who is heartily enjoyed 
by thousands of readers old and young. His spirit 
was always so fresh and buoyant as to make him 
exceedingly attractive. 

His earliest work was in the short story and the 
magazine article, and largely for the juvenile mind. 
But in his forties he ventured on more pretentious 
themes and for more matured minds. 

“Rudder Grange” was the first of these. The pecu- 
liarities of “Pomona” have delighted multitudes. 
The first edition had a baby in the text, but in a sub- 
sequent edition, as he wished to send Pomona and 
Jonas on a European tour, he determined to drop 
the baby out of it. Talking to his dentist one day 
about his intention, the dentist said just as Stockton 
was leaving the office: “Then you have positively de- 
cided to kill that baby?” “Positively!” he replied. 
The ante-room was filled with women, who overheard 
what had just been said. And Stockton added in 
narrating it, “You should have seen the women 
stare!” 

“The Lady or the Tiger?” has always been an un- 
solved mystery to readers, and no less to Stockton 
himself. Thousands of letters reached him asking 
the solution of the puzzle. This story has been 
popular among the savage races of the Orient. A 
missionary once read it to a group of natives in Bur- 
mah, and they were delighted. 

Mr. Stockton seemed to see the humorous and odd 
phases of human life, and portrayed them with great 
effectiveness. But never was he coarse or vulgar in 
his portrayals. A constant student of the people he 
met, the larger portion of his descriptions was of 


‘ scenes and characters he had personally observed. 


““Ardis Claverden” was his favorite woman char- 
acter. She was the result of a long search. He 
looked over all the elder girls of a high school once, 
but did not find any “Ardis” among them. His 
ideal was found in an eminent authoress, whose 
name, however, he has never disclosed. 

“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine” is a series of adventures that came to two 
middle-aged ladies, and much of it is based upon 
fact, “The Great War Syndicate” is unique in this 


that it is the story of a battle in which only one man 
was killed, and he only by accident—a most prepos- 
terous outcome. “The Late Mrs. Null,” “Mrs. 
Cliff's Yacht,” and “The Great Stone of Sardis,” 
were other of his works. 

A singular fact about Mr. Stockton’s method of 
composition is that he never made a sketch of any 
of his books on paper, but carried it—with all its 
complications—in his head. Two things he disliked 
most heartily, anything like personal drafting of his 
sketches, and the click of the typewriter. When his 
theme was mentally complete, his secretary wrote it 
out at his dictation, and then—far away from his 
hearing—type-wrote it. 

A few years before his death, Mr. Stockton pur- 
chased an estate in West Virginia, that had once be- 
longed to George Washington’s family, and there— 
“far from the madding crowd”—gave himself up to 
his literary pursuits. But he did not live long to 
enjoy the quiet charm of the Shenandoah Vallev 
and the distant vista of the Blue Ridge, for death 
soon claimed him as its own. He was sixty-eight 
when he died, but the literary world could scarcely 
credit it, as he seemed much younger in his works. 


EVENING SCHOOL OF TRADES. 


The Evening School of Trades of Springfield, Mass., 
organized in 1898, and conducted at public expense, is 
conducting this school year (1902-1903) the following 
classes: (1) Mechanical drawing, (2) machine shop prac- 
tice and tool making, (3) plumbing, (4) wood turning 
and pattern making, (5) three courses in mathematics, 
(6) lecture course and practical work in electricity. 
These classes meet either two or three times a week for 
twenty-one weeks. The instruction is free, but an inci- 
dental fee is charged all students except the members of 
the classes in drawing, mathematics, and the lecture 
course in electricity. 

The enrollment is 311, and the average attendance up 


’ to January 1 was 87 per cent. The average age is 23.7, 


150 of the men being below 21 years of age, and 161 
above. The age of the youngest member is 15, and the 
oldest 54. Considering the previous education of the 
students, one finds that 5 per cent. graduated from high 
schools, 25 per cent. attended high schools, but did not- 
graduate, 23 per cent. graduated from grammar schools, 
but did not attend high schools, 32 per cent. completed 
the eighth grade, 10 per cent. the seventh grade, while 5 
per cent. did not go beyond the sixth grade. These re- 
sults show better educational qualifications than any pre- 
vious year. The students in the machine shop and 
mathematics classes present the best record in this re- 
spect, while the students in the plumbing and pattern 
making classes have the lowest scholarship. 

It is interesting to note that 34 per cent. of the men 
have lived five years or more in Springfield, while 30 per 
cent. have lived less than one year in this city, showing 
that there is considerable shifting of mechanics from 
one city to another. That mechanics not only shift from 
place to place, but also from one line of work to another, 
is brought out in the following figures: 4 per cent. of 
the men have been in the same line of work for ten 
years, this being due to the fact that most of the men 
are not old enough to have been employed ten years; 18 
per cent. have worked five years in the same line of 
work, 6 per cent. four years, 11 per cent. three years, 15 
per cent. two years, 28 per cent. one year, and 18 per 
cent. less than one year in one occupation. 

Springfield has a very large diversity of manufacturing 
interests, and consequently many occupations (fifty-eight 
in number) are represented on the enrollment blanks. 
This large number may be re-classified into nine main 
divisions, as follows: Iron workers, wood workers, 
plumbers, engineers and draftsmen, electrical workers, 
apprentices, laborers and clerks working in the various 
trades, unclassified, unemployed. It is evidently some- 
what difficult to be able always to place a student under 
the proper classification from an examination of the ap- 
plication blank. For instance, he may call himself a 
machinist when in reality he is a machine hand; i. e., 
he runs some one machine in a machine shop, and knows 
nothing about the trade which the term machinist im- 
plies. The following figures show the number under 
each head: 28 per cent. are engaged in the iron working 
trades; 13 per cent. in the wood working; 8 per cent. as 
draftsmen or engineers; 4 per cent. as _ electrical 
workers; 13 per cent. as helpers or apprentices; 15 per 
cent. laborers or clerks; 15 per cent. unclassified; and 4 
per cent. unemployed. 

The answers to the question in regard to the object of 
taking the work are very instructive, in that they show 
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The Elements of Geography 
The Grammar School Geography 


President Eliot has called 
Fiye’s Geographies “ the 
best geographies used in 
the American schools or 
in any other schools.” 


Frye’s Geographies are now in use 
in 24 of the 33 cities in Massa- 
chusetts, including Boston, where it 
was unanimously adopted for part use 
in the public schools, last June. 


Correspondence will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
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the nature of the various ambitions of the men and fur- 
nish side lights on the value which candidates place on 
educational and practical use of trade instruction. 
Throughout the papers one sees that the men choose the 
work either because they believe they can advance in 
their chosen trade, or because they can take up a differ- 
ent line of work in which there is a greater return. For 
example, machine hands wish to qualify themselves to 
run more than one machine, while clerks and laborers in 
manufacturing establishments desire to learn a trade; 
i. e., the man driving a team for a plumbing supply firm 
or working in the store as a clerk wishes to learn the 
plumber’s trade. Out of the 98 men enrolled in machine 
shop work, 69 per cent. are in the class for the sake of 
the added skill derived from this training, which means 
increased proficiency, while only 9 per cent. desire to 
change their occupation, and 22 per cent. desire to obtain 
general information useful in their trade, which is 
closely allied to machine shop practice—i. e., a drafts- 
man taking machine shop work, a stationary engineer 
learning enough in iron work so that he is competent to 
make repairs, etc.; 43 per cent. in the plumbing class 
desire to know more about their chosen trade, while a 
large number (47 per cent.) wish to change their trade 
to that of plumbing; 30 per cent. of the men in the elec- 
trical class are trying to increase their knowledge of 
their chosen business, while 47 per cent. take up the 
work with either a belief in its general usefulness or 
from a scientific interest in electricity. Naturally me- 
chanical drawing and mathematics are taken for the 
general information they offer in relation to all the 
trades. 

This school is attracting a great deal of attention, not 
only on account of the quality of work, but also because 
it is the only one of its kind in the country conducted at 
public expense. It has the confidence of the students and 
the manufacturers, for it works to the advantage of both. 
Apparently there is no part of the public school system 
where the expenditure of public money seems to show 
more definite results. 


L. E. A., California: Allow me to express my ap- 
preciation of the Journal. It has been a source of 
pleasure and profit to me ever since I began teach- 
ing, and I feel I could not get along without it, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION. The Doctrine of In- 
‘erest and Its Concrete Application. By Charles De 
carmo. New Yerk: The Macmillan Co. Cloth. 
230 pp. 
pr. Me Garmo has written an interesting book on 

“interest.” It had been generally accepted that no one 

could write about Interest interestingly, but Dr. De 

G.-mo has accomplished what had been practically given 

up as a hopeless undertaking. The best service we can 

render the reader is to quote stray sentences that are 
suggestive: — 

“The fact that the school period has not been re- 
garded as a part of life, but rather as a preparation for 
subsequent life, has led to the view that study performs 
a purely instrumental function, that it simply prepares 
the pupil to do something in the future.” 

“The boy may be apparently attending to his lesson, 
either in recitation or in study, and at the same time 
have a running consciousness of ball games, hunting, or 
fishing, or gathering nuts, or making windmills or 
water-wheels, or whatever form of amusement may hap- 
pen to be present to his thoughts. His mind thus alter- 
nates between his pleasures and the mechanical activity 
aroused by the teacher’s demands.” 

“So universal is the instinct of play, that it is com- 
mon to the young of almost all animals as well as to 
children.” 

“Now that education has become universal, and occu- 
pations vastly diversified, the schools are attempting to 
cupply an education that shall prepare for everything in 
geneial and nothing in particular.” 

“\gain mere novelty of subject often lends a fictitious 
interest. The ardent desire that pupils often show for 
making collections, for trying experiments, for dabbling 
with chemicals and for trying new things generally, is 
an evidence of this kind of interest. Such excursions 
into new fields are by no means to be deplored, for they 
may be the chief agency in revealing the student to him- 
self, of enabling him to discover his aptitudes and per- 
manent motives. But the flashes should not be mistaken 
for enduring fires.” : 

“A class of degenerates produced by too much culture 
of a wrong kind are those we call dudes. They are 
creatures whose inheritance of cuiture has eclipsed their 
intellects. A class more respectable, but scarcely less 
unfortunate than the first two are those who may be 
called academic paralytics. A class of culture degener- 
ates found oftenest in the oldest parts of our country, 
and produced in part at least by scarcity of vivid ideas, 
are what may be called the digestive paralytics. They 
are men whose systems must be nourished by milk and 
regulated by tablets. Their feelings are intense, but 
often abnormal; their formal intellectual powers are 
great, but usually directed to reactionary, visionary, or 
subjective ends. - They neither exert permanent influ- 
ence, nor beget healthy children.”’ 

“My own first acquaintance with Milton was through 
an exercise in grammar. We parsed ‘Paradise Lost.” 
Much of the current college study of Shakespeare is 1 til2 
better than parsing him. The class falls upon the text 
like hens upon a bone in winter; no meaning of word 
or phrase escapes them, every line is literally picked to 
pieces: but of the poet himself, of that which makes 
him what he is, how much do they get?’ 


-. THE POSY RING. A Book of Verses. Edited by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. New 
York: MeClure, Phillips, & Co. Cloth. Beautiful 
binding. 280 pp. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora archibald Smith are 
the two women, whom, above all others, mothers and 
teachers would like to have choose verses for their chil- 
dren. They know the verses of all time as they love the 
children of every clime. Think of 220 bits of rhyme 
gathered from everywhere for our children in the home 


and school. The jingle is so gleeful in its childlikeness, 
the type is so inviting in its clear bold face, the paper is 
so mellow and pleasing, and the binding is so rich and 


beautiful that I would like to gather a wreath of the 
joyful expression of the first thousand children who ex- 
claimed their delight, and weave them into a posy 
wreath for these sisters who have so often gladdened the 
heart of teacher, mother, and child with their writings 
and their selections. 


BLACK’S GRADED PRIMER. By Benjamin N. Black. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 92 pp. Price, 20 cents. 
BLACK’S GRADED FIRST READER. By Benjamin N. 
Black. Cloth. Illustrated. 123 pp. Pfice, 25 cents. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
_ In this day of numerous Primers and First Readers, 
'' grows more and more interesting to see the princ’ples 
which underlie each new venture. Hach makes a place 
for itself. The great dividing line is between the book 
with a method of teaching, and the one that merely 
Presents matter for reading. This book is deciuealy in 
the latter class. 
_ In these’days of trained specialists, Mr. Black thinks 
't Is useless to base a primary reader upon some particu- 
lar method of teaching. The trained teacher has his 
own method, and only needs good material to work with; 
While the untrained teacher cannot use a particular 
method, even though the book is made to fit it. Every 
method for teaching primary reading has some points 
'n lis favor; but the best primary reader is the one that 
‘ontains the best material, arranged in the best oraer, 
Without reference to a particular method of presentation. 
p Mr. Black claims the following special merits for his 
Thee The pages are free from irrelevant matter. 
' subjects are interesting to all children. The sen- 
ences are short, and the lines wide apart. Frequent 
Paces of review sentences that are numbered, for con- 
venience of tests. The whole lesson is always in sight. 


P.. second great line of division is between the use 
A, rimer and First Reader for information purposes 
‘nc the refusal to use them in this way, and here Mr. 


'faddist and _ the 


lems. The formulas in- 
volving the parts. of 
-oblique triangles have 


Black. takes the latter’ 


view, and has not made a ‘ 
text-book in Nature, Sci- 
ence, Geography, Litera- 
ture, or Art and styled it 
a reader. No faddist will 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF NATURE 


have any patience with 
these books, but the anti- 
non- 
faddist will find great sat- 
isfaction in this series. 

THE ELEMENTS OF 

PLANE AND SPHERI- 

CAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

By Thomas U. Taylor, 

Professor of Applied 

Mathematics in the Uni- 

versity of Texas, Austin, 

Texas, and Charles Pur- 

year, Professor of 

Mathematics in the 

Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College of 

Texas, Colleges Station, 

Texas. Boston: Ginn & 

Company. 8vo. Cloth. 

160 pages and 67 pages 

of tables. With dia- 

grams. List price, 
$1.25; mailing price, 
$1.35. 

In this book the subject 
is presented in a form es- 
pecially adapted to the 
needs of technological in- 
stitutions and of the engi- 
neer. Practical applica- 
tions are everywhere 
given an important place. 
The second and _ third 
chapters are devoted to an 
elementary review of 
logarithms and to the so- 
lution of right triangles, 
thus giving an early in- 
troduction to the consid- 
eration of practical prob- 


been presented in immedi- 
ate connection with their 
use in solving such tri- 


lhe Nature Calendar Series 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


Professor of Zoilogy and Entomology iu the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


A Daily Record of Nature Observations for the Pupils’ Use 


The Bird Calendar 
The Wild Flower Calendar 
The Tree and Shrub Calendar 


Single Copies, 10 cents; Per Dozen, $1.00; Per Hundred, $7.00 


Let us make you acquainted with them. 


Wings and Stings 


Stories of Bees, Butterflies, Insects, and other inter- 
esting things from Nature 


By AGNES McCLELLAND DAULTON 
With two half-tone frontispieces reproduced from ” Country 


Life in America,” and over 250 text drawings by the author 
Cloth, 203 pages, ... 


This little book has been written with but one object in view, 
the bringing of the child near to Nature’s heart. 
been made to give to dry scientific facts the breath of out-of-doors. 


Send for circulars of our New Books 


40 cents 


Every effort has 


angles. In numerical cal- 
culations the necessity of 
checks upon the accuracy 
of the work has been em- 


phasized Chieege 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York London 


THE LIFE OF. JAMES 
MADISON. By Gaillard 


Hunt. New York: 
Illustrated. 400 pp. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 

Price, $2.50, net. 

Nowhere else is there so good a view of James Mad'- 
son set in the times and comradeship of his day as is 
here given. It is not, and is not intended as a mere 
biography, but as one of a series of “Lives” of the men 
who have made histery so told as to make the best of 
history. At first one inclines to rebel at having Madi- 
son chosen as the first of the subjects upon which to 
build a new historic picture, but before the volume is 
read, it is readily seen how fortunate it is to have such 
a “Life” as this, which began its activities before the 
Revolutionary struggle, and continued its activity until 
the men who made the Civil war were upon the scene. 

Mr. Hunt’s admirable volume on President Madison 
makes a fitting beginning for this most important enter- 
prise: a true history of the United States told through 
the lives of its greatest men. When put into chrcno- 
logical order the volumes will forma consecutive his- 
tory of the country—political, social, literary, and indus- 
trial. Throughout this narrative of one of our nation’s 
builders the reader is kept informed of the important 
events and larger tendencies, so that he sees the’man in 
his true relation to his time, and umerstands the time 
better for the personal insight gained. 


NATURE CALENDAR SERIES: THE BIRD CALEN- 
DAR, THE WILD FLOWER CALENDAR, TREE AND 
SHRUB CALENDAR. Designed by Clarence Moores 
Weed. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Paper. Each, 
80 pp. Price of each, 10 cents. 

This is the first adequate opportunity and assistance 
offered children to make an extended record of birds, 
flowers, trees, and shrubs. Beginning on March 15 with 
birds, and on March 21 with flowers, and running to the 
end of the school year in June, there is provision for a 
daily record of what the child observes. 

In “Bird Calendar” the records for birds are for date 
of arrival and date of nesting; then for each day space 
is provided for “New Arrivals,” “New Nests,” “Birds 
Seen To-day,” “Bird Voices Recognized.” Then there is 
a page at the end of each month for birds seen in that 
month and for nests seen. Several pages are devoted to 
“Observations on Nests,” with the kind of nest, situa- 
tion, date begun, date finished, materials used, number 
of eggs, color, date of hatching, date of leaving, observa- 
tions on feeeding of young. 

In the “¥ild Flower Calendar” (eighty pages) there 
are upwards of 100 plants scheduled with the common 
and scientific names, with space for first and last blos- 
som and period of blooming. Then a half-page is given 
to each day for new flowers in bloom, for all flowers in 
bloom. and special notes. At the close of each month 
there is provision for list of flowers growing in open 
fields and in deep woods, in open woods, along brooks, in 
marshes, by roadside. At the close is a page each for 
list of flowers with delicate odor, with strong odor, 


pollenized chiefly by bees, chiefly by butterflies, by flies, 
by beetles, by moths. 

‘‘Tree and Shrub Calendar” is as complete in all other 
particulars, and adds forty pages for drawing the trees 
and shrubs, with their essential parts. 


SOCIALISM AND LABOR AND OTHER ARGUMENTS. 
By Bishop John Lancaster Spalding, of Peoria. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Bishop Spalding is one of the most delightful essayists 
of the day, and in oratory he is little less effective than 
in essay writing. He is the one man who can prepare 
a masterly essay, and then go before a great audience 
and sway it with the same thoughts, but in the orator’s 
diction, rather than the essayist’s. A man of such 
powers with the supreme poise of a master in thought, 
with the sublime human touch, warm. vital, close, is 
easily among the noblest leaders of his time. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding was recognized by 
President Roosevelt as of surpassing worth when he in- 
sisted that, after the great commission for peace in 
Pennsylvania had been selected by all parties in inter- 
est, Bishop Spalding should be added as a benediction, 
and operators and miners thanked him for the sugges- 
tion. What Beecher was and Phillips Brooks, and what 
no other man has been in half a century, Bishop Spald- 
ing is fast becoming. For the man and his mission we 
rejoice, and for every message such as this modest vol- 
ume brings we are grateful. These fourteen essays are 
delightfully inspiring, many paragraphs read like words 
peculiarly inspired for this hour in the world’s history. 


SUR LES BORDS DU RHIN. Selections from Victor 
Hugo. Edited by Thomas Bertrand Bronson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The name of Victor Hugo is ample guarantee for the 
subject matter of this book, which is well adapted for the 
second year’s workin French. The introduction givesa 
simple yet a complete outline of Hugo’s life and works, 
and the notes are well edited and amply sufficient for 


the purpose. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


and Form in the United States.” 
New York: Silver Burdett & Co. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally 


‘Government: Its 
By Robert Lansing and G. M. Jones 
“Eskimo Stories.” By M. E. E. Smith. 


Co. 
People’s History of By W.E. Griffis. Price, 
. Boston: H hton, Mifflin 
oe The fawn of the New Era.” By A. D. Mason. Price, 75 cents. 
iJ H. West. 
ices Greve Trees.” By Julia Ellen Rogers. Price, $3.00. Chi- 
: A. W. Mumford. 
Pocket Guide to by E. C, Stedman 
. L. Sted . New York: F Jenkins. 
Perms from Chaucer to Kipling.” Edited by T. M. Par. 
rottand A. W. Long. Price, $1.00. Roston: Ginn & 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” By Perev Mackave. 
“Greater Russia.” By Wirt Gerrars. Prige, $8.0. 
Macmillan Company, 


Price, #1. 25.—— 
New York; The 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Phosphate 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these cortributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. - Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 8-10: Alabama State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Montgomery. 
April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. E. 

Humke, executive committee. 

April 9-11: Northeastern Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atchison. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. e 

April 14-17: International Kindergarten 
Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City. Secretary, A. 
H. Avery, Spencer, Iowa. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 23-24: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va, Secretary, Dr. 
H. B. Forwell, Hampton, Va. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

May 2: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 
president; William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge, secretary. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

Jnly 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The next regular 
meeting of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club is to be held in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms at Burlington Friday evening, 
April. The executive committee is ar- 
ranging an interesting program for the 
meeting, and a large attendance is looked 
for. The secretary is W. H. Botsford, 
Bristol, and John L. Alger of the John- 
son Normal School is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

MONTPELIER. Rev. W. R. Daven- 
port, for the past two years principal of 
the Montpelier Seminary, has tendered 
his resignation, the same to take effect fn 
June. Notwithstanding this resignation, 


he has been unanimously re-elected to 
the principalship of the seminary, but 
will probably not accept. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. When a lady of wealth, cul- 
ture, social standing, and public spirit 
finds time in her very busy life to take 


one of our large city schools and make a _ 


careful study of all its grades, we feel it 
is worthy of more than a passing note. 
This was recently done by Mrs. Elizabettr 


G. Evans of our city, a lady widely [| 
known for her philanthropy. Afterwards | 
she fittingly crowned the whole matter | 
by inviting the teachers of the school she }| 


studied to an afternoon tea. She was as- 


sisted in receiving by ladies and gentle- | 


is chairman of the lecture committee. 
The society is four years old. All Arbor 
Day work is assisted by the society, and 
whatever trees or sarubbery are planted 
thus is supervised by Mr. Canning of the 
college. 


men widely known in Boston and Massa- | — 
chusetts in the walks of business, litera- | 
ture, science, and philanthropy. The | 
Bowdoin School teachers may feel well | = 


pleased with this delightful way of show- a 


ing appreciation of their work. 


The committee appointed to .arrange . 


for the presentation of “Twelfth Night,” 
April 7, by the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, desire to express the hope that all 


members of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual [ 


Benefit Association will make especial 
effort to dispose of all the checks’ which 
are sent to them, so that Dean Southwick 
and his teaching corps, who so gener- 


ously contribute their services, may be § 
The cost of the § 


assured a full house. 
checks is uniformly $1.00. These checks 
are to be exchanged for tickets at the 
Tremont theatre on or after March 15. 
The prices of the tickets will range from 
fifty cents to one and one-half dollars. It 
is believed that each member of the asso- 
ciation will become responsible for the 
sale of at least two tickets. It is pre- 
sumed that a goodly number of those who 
afe unable to attend the entertainment 
will be glad to contribute a dollar to this 
most worthy cause. Any such contribu- 
tions, together with the unused checks, 
all money receipts, and all bills against 
the association on account of the pro- 
posed entertainment, should be sent to 
Lincoln Owen, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, Rice School, Boston. The income 
from this entertainment will be added to 
the permanent fund of the association. 


AMHERST. Professor W. I. Fletcher 
is now arranging for his thirteenth year 
of the Summer School of Library 
Economy, commencing July 6, and last- 
ing six weeks. There will also be classes 
in French, elementary and advanced, in 
connection with the school. These will 
be conducted by Madame Phildmene 
Meyer. 


NORTHAMPTON. Superintendent J. 
H. Carfrey has received an appointment 
as one of the local advisory committee to 
President Eliot with reference to the 
N. E. A. work. He represents the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association. 

The Northampton Education Society 
has done good work this year. They 
have had the following lectures: In No- 
vember General A. 8S. Daggett, Boston, 
Mass., hero of the expedition to China 
and siege of Pekin, told the story of that 
expedition and siege; Dr. Balliet spoke 
on “Manual Training” in January; Dr. E. 
P. Copeland, Northampton, in December 
gave an informal talk on “School 
Hygiene”; in March Miss Sarah Crosby, 
supervisor of physical training in 
Northampton public schools, discussed 
the subject of “Physical Training in the 
Public Schools.” The meetings, with the 
exception of that in November, were 
made interesting in that they were all in- 
formal, and each time the topic was dis- 
cussed by those present after the remarks 
by the principal speaker. These meet- 
ings have been of advantage to our 
schools. This week they have an infor- 
mal discussion of “Morals in the Public 
Schools,” to be led by G. T. Fletcher, 
state agent. Another meeting will occur 
some time in April, when G. S. Canning, 
landscape gardener of Smith College, will 
discuss how to beautify the grounds of 
public buildings. Superintendent Carfrey 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Supt. C. F. CARROLL, WORCESTER, MAss., 
who is elected Superintende:t of 
Schools of Rochester, N.Y 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The annual ex- 
hibit of work done in the normal, high 
school, elementary, and kindergarten de- 
partments will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 2 and 3, from 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m., and from 8 to 10 p. m., and Satur- 
day, April 4, from 10 a.m. to3 p.m. On 
Saturday evening at 8.15 there will be a 
public meeting at Carnegie Lyceum, 
Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue. 
Addresses will be made by Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, superintendent of schools at 
Springfield, Mass., Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman, Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls and Teachers’ College, Professor 
Felix Adler, and others. The exhibit is 
open at all times to those who are inter- 
ested in the work. Parents of the chil- 
dren of the school are especially invited 
for Thursday evening, and Friday even- 
ing will be reunion time for the alumni, 
several of whom will exhibit work they 
have done since graduation. A _ special 
exhibit will illustrate the work o1 institu- 
tions co-operating with the schools in 
furnishing facilities and material for na- 
ture study teaching. Thursday and Fri- 
day, at 10.30 and 11.40, exercises will be 
given illustrating the music work of vari- 
ous grades. Regular sessions of classes 
above Grade I. will be held until noon on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell has 
been discussing in his report the condi- 
tion of teacher training in the Normal 
college. To this Dr. Hunter, president of 
the Normal College, replies: — 

“The Normal College needs no defense, 
but as the city superintendent has gone 
out of his way to criticise it, and there 
has been some public discussion of his 
remarks, it seems appropriate that I 
should correct any misapprehensions 
which may have arisen from his state- 
ments. 

“The city superintendent is in adminis- 
trative charge of the public schools as a 
subordinate of the Board of Education. 
He has nothing to do with the college of 
which I am in charge as president. It is 
no more appropriate for him to discuss the 
college in his report to the board than it 
would be for me, in mine, to criticise the 
public schools. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 


and impaired vitality, ViITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, pormenenthy strengthening.not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 


the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Re G,, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK, 


. Tf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


“The city superintendent says ‘with re- 
luctance that the training given to young 
women in the college intending to become 
teachers is inadequate in several respects; 
in methods of teaching, drawing and con- 
structive work, sewing, physical culture 
and music... the facilities for practice 
teaching were always inadequate... 
there has been no adequate test of the 


scholarship of the students.’ 


“This is a slur upon the administration 


: and an indirect slur upon the professional 


standing of 6,000 graduates of the college 
who are now engaged in our schools as 


| teachers. The city superintendent in his 


address at the dedication of the hall of 


| the Board of Education pronounced the 
| graduates of the college superior to the 


graduates of any other normal instituiuon 
in the state. This was before the curric- 


| ulum had been advanced by the trustees. 


“The city superintendent recommends 
the trustees (but by what right, as he has 
nothing to do with the college, I fail to 
comprehend) ‘that the institution be con- 
verted into a high school, a college, or a 
training school for teachers.’ 

“Tt could not be degraded to the rank 
of a high school; that is simply out of the 


| question, for it would be the wrecking of 


the college and the destruction of the 
work of a whole generation. What he 
really desires is the abolition of the high 
school department, knowing that that 
would mean, at this time, the destruction 
of the college department, and that noth- 
ing would remain but a_ professional 
school for the teachers of Greater New 
York. 

“I regret to cay that the city sup-r'n- 
tendent’s prejudice, not to say hostility, 
against the two public colleges is not of 
recent growth. In a speech made some 
years ago in Brooklyn, he attacked them 
both, and yet I venture to say that the has 
never looked into the work of either. 
This prejudice has, doubtless, been ag- 
gravated by the fact that a sense of duty 
impelled me on two occasions to oppose 
him, once when I used my influence to 
prevent his getting control of the training 
department of the college, and again when 
IT set my face against the sixty days’ prac- 
tice teaching before graduation.” , 

To this Superintendent W. H. Maxwell 
replies: — 

“T have read with great interest Presi- 
dent Hunter’s ‘defense’ of the Normal 
College against the criticisms I felt con- 
strained to make upon the work of that 
institution in my last annual report. His 
defense may be divided into four parts: — 

“First, personal abuse of myself; sec- 
ond, a denial of my right to make any 
criticism on the Normal College; third, an 
exposition of his theory regarding the 
professional training cf teachers; and, 
fourth, an admission that he has been 
compelled already to institute some of the 
reforms which I have advocated. As to 
President Hunter’s abuse—his impugning 
of my motives—I consider it beneath my 
rotice. As to my right to criticise the 
Normal College, I have, in the first place, 
the same right that any citizen has to 
criticise any institution supported at the 
public expense, and I have, in the second 
place, an official right given by Section 
1089 ef the Charter, which confers upon 
the city ‘superintendent the authority to 
approve or disapprove for the purpose of 
city licenses any institution which is rec- 
ognized by the regents as a college and 
which claims to provide professional 
training for teachers. As to Yresident 
Hunter’s theory regarding the profess!on- 
al training of teachers, I shall not take 
the time to discuss it, as it is not now 
held by any educator of prominence. It 
passed from tke domain of practical edu- 
cational discussion about a quarter of a 
century ago. As to President Hunter's 
admission that he has been compelled to 
commence some of the reforms which I 


“have advocated, I am reminded of what 


President Eliot said on a notable occasion 
a few years ago with regard to educationa! 
reforms in general. ‘There are two 
stages,’ said the president of Harvard, 
‘in every educational reform: in the first, 
the reform is impossible; in the second, 
it always existed.’ In the first stage, the 
reform is bitterly opposed; in the second, 
when those who are responsible for its 
necessity wake un to find that they must 
accept the inevitable, they endeavor to 
cloak their shortcomings by trying to 
show that they have anticipated the re- 
formers. Such is President Hunter’s po- 
sition. It makes no difference, however, 
how the reform comes, if it only comes; 
because, as I said in my annual report, 
‘the condition and prosperity of the Nor- 
mal College are a matter of vital interest 
oo importance to the whole school sys- 
em,’ ” 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 


Association of Primary Principals.— 
Regular meeting the second Monday in 
each month at the New York City College. 
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negular meetings on the third Thursday 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
.on avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis, secretary. 

Primary Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
var meetings held on the second Friday 
of each month at the Normal College. 
president, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; sec- 
retary, Miss 8. E. Buckbee. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion.—Regular meeting the last Friday of 
each month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
puilding, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 


Andrew J. Whiteside, president; R. B.: 


Elliott, secretary. 

The ‘Emile.”—Regular meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month at Terrace 
Garden, 58th street, near Third avenue. 
Frank A. Sehmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy,— 
Marguerite A. Elger, president; Margaret 
G. Dugan, corresponding secretary; Anna 
M. McGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 p. 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Queens.—Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association holds its regular meet- 
ings on the last Friday of each month, at 
Bloomingdale hall, East Sixtieth street, at 
4p.m. Joseph G. Furey, president; Mag- 
nus Gross, Jr., secretary. . 

Teachers’ Association of the city of New 
York holds the regular meetings of its 
board of directors on the third Tuesday 
of each month, in the normal college, at 
4 p. m. Magnus Gross, president, E. D. 
Stryker, secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LECTURES. 


The Department of Education will give 
a series of free lectures to the people at 
the West Side auditorium, 318 West 57th 


street, on the following dates: — 

Friday, April 3, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child and His Peers; 
or, How Pets Help Children to Under- 
stand Human Life.” 

Friday, April 10, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child at Work; or, 
How Children Approach Their Vocational 
Life.” 

Friday, April 17, at 8 p. m.—Mrs. Isabel 
R. Wallach. “The Atypical Child.” A 
lecture treating of methods of education 
of deficient children. A subject of great 
importance, at present being very much 
discussed. 

Friday, April 24, at 8 p. m.—Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell. “The American 
Teacher.” A notable address by the head 
of the public school system of the city of 
New York. 


WHITE PLAINS. The Wadsworth 
prize of $100 has been awarded to school 
district No. 1, White Plains, N. Y., for 
the lest kept sehool grounds in New 
York state. The second prize goes to 
district No. 5, Mexico, Oswego county. 
These prizes are offered by William A. 
Wadsworth of Geneva, and are awarded 
through the New York state department 
of public instruetion. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


“IOWA. 

Il’. C. Ayer, science teacher in the Mar- 
ion high school resigned in February to 
accept a similar position in the State Nor- 
mal at Springfield, South Dakota. He 
was succeeded by J. M. Mahaffy, a 
sraduate student of the State University. 

W. H. Mihills of Cedar Rapids, who re- 
cently resigned as state agent for Butler, 
Sheldon & Co., has opened a_ teachers’ 
agency with headquarters at Cedar 
Rapids. 

The State Normal school is to have a 
New gymnasium building, costing $75,000. 
Work will be begun this spring. 

Grinnell College is to have a new 
chapel the coming year. They have also 
‘reated a chair of botany and have elected 
Dr. B. Fink, of Upper Iowa, at Fayette, 
as head professor, 

'he work of preparing a school exhibit 
for lowa at the St. Louis exposition has 
vesin., Senator James H. Trewin of 
“adar Rapids is at the head of this de- 
pebiphpe for the Iowa commission, and 
ses has engaged the assistance of suclr men 
J. McConnell of Cedar Rapids; W. 
ley rane of Marshalltown: §. H. Sheak- 
a? of Des Moines, and other prominent 
a men. Eyery school in the state is 
th pected to have a hand in the exhibit at 

'© exposition. What form it will take 


has not yet been decided. It has been 
suggested that the pictures of every 
schoolhouse in lowa be-procured, and 
probably this will be done in addi- 
tion to the school exhibit proper. One 
exhibit of prominence will be that of the 
work of manual training departments. 
The schools of this state are further ad- 
vanced on this line than those of any 
western state or any state in the Louis- 
iana purchase, it is said, and that part of 
the exhibit will not be lacking. 

Attorney General Mullan has decided 
that registration is required for school 
elections in school districts having: more 
than 5,000 population, whether they are 
divided by the school board into precincts 
or not. The decision was furnished the 
Centerville corporation. It affects about 
twenty-five or thirty districts. The cities 
having more than 5,000 population and 
which appear to come under this ruling 
are the following: Atlantic, Boone, Bur- 
lington, Cedar Falls, Cedar Rapids, Cen- 
terville, Clinton, Council Bluffs, Creston, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Iowa City, Keo- 
kuk, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Fort Madi- 
son, Marshalltown, mason City, Musca- 
tine, Oelwein, Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Sioux 
City, Waterloo. 


KANSAS. 


Topeka will vote for $131,000 school 
bonds to erect a manual training high 
school and other school buildings April 7. 

The Board of Education of Wichita 
have asked the mayor to issue a procla- 
mation for an election to vote for $150,000 
school bonds for the purpose of erecting 
a high school and ward school buildings. 

Bills have passed the legislature grant- 
ing to Douglas, Decatur, Rawlins and 
some other counties the privilege of vot- 
ing bonds for the erection and mainte- 
nance of county high schools. 

The Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Atchison. April 
9-11. Chancellor Strong of the University 
and Dr. George E. Vincent of Chicago 
will lecture cn the evenings of the ninth 
and tenth, respectively. - 

House Bill No. 348, which has become 
a law, changes the present law relative to 
teachers’ certificates as follows: The 
eounty board of examiners shall issue 
four grades of certificates: Professional, 
first grade, second grade and third grade, 
which shall continue in force one year, 
three years, two years, and one year, 
respectively. Professional certificates cer- 
tify that the holder is proficient in ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, grammar, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, history of Kansas, 
United States history, constitution, book- 
keeping, physiology and hygiene, theory 
and practice of teaching, natvral philos- 
ophy, algebra, English literature and gen- 
eral history, and shall not be issued to 
persons under twenty-one years of age 
nor to one who has not taught thirty-two 
school months, nor to one who does not 
make a general average of not less than 
ninety per cent. with no grade below 
eighty-five per cent. This certificate may 
be renewed from year to year, provided 
the holder is a regular attendant upon 


the county institute, and the teachers’ as- 


sociations. 

Certificates of the first grade shall be 
issued to persons not less than nineteen 
years of age, who have taught twelve 
months or more, and who make a general 
average of not less than ninety per cent. 
with no branch Jess than seventy per 
cent. in all the branches required in a 
professional certificate except general 
history and natural philosophy. 

Certificates of the second grade shall be 
issued to persons not less than eighteen 
years of age, who have taught three 
months and make a general average of 
eighty per cent. with no grade below sixty 
per cent. in all branches required in the 
first grade, except bookkeeping and lit- 
erature. 

Third grade certificates are issued to 
persons eighteen years old who make a 
general average of seventy-five per cent. 
with no grade below sixty per cent. 
in all branches required for a second 
grade, except algebra; provided that per- 
sons who are not less than sixteen years 
of age and who have completed at least 
two years in a high school or its equiva- 
lent. 

. MINNESOTA. 

The Northwestern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association will meet at Fergus 
Falls April 17. Many good things are ex- 
pected at that time.* 

State Superintendent Olsen has received 
favorable legislative action on his recom- 
mendations. He would increase the 
salary of the superintendent to $3,500, 
have seven weeks’ summer schools at 
each normal, and increase the force of 
the state department, that the rural 
schools might be better looked after. 
Other minor matters of education have 
also been legislated upon. 

Superintendent L. 0. King of Park 


Rapids accepts the superintendency at 
‘Aitkin. Aitkin is a promotion for Mr. 
King. 

The $40,000 addition to the Moorhead 
Normal School is now complete, and 
affords the much-needed accommodation. 
A “junket” of the legislature recently 
inspected the Normal School, and was 
tendered a grand reception in the new 
auditorium, one of the principal features 
of the new addition. 

The Board of Control, that has proved 
so obnoxious to some of the educational 
institutions of the state, will be continued 
another two years, despite the effort by 
some legislators and their friends to re- 
peal the bill creating it. A hot fight was 
put up by both factions in the legisla- 
ture, and the supporters of it won only 
by a very few votes. 

The high schools of Minnesota now get 
by legislative appropriation $1,600 each 
year, to be used exclusively for improve- 
ments. It was $400 at first, then $800, 
then $1,000, and now is $?,600. The fund 
is one thing that makes Minnesota high 
schools advance so rapidly. 

Moorhead high school appreciates the 
artistic side of education, and recently 
raised about $100 for the picture fund by 
means of the Elson art exhibit from Bos- 
ton. The exhibit is a fine collection of 
pictures, and is worthy the effort it takes 
to bring them to the attention of the pub- 
lic. This makes about $250 worth of pic- 
tures placed in the public schools within 
a recent period. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. At the Summer School of 
Superintendence, Omaha, June 22-July 3, 
the principal instructors wil’ be State 
Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of the 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., and Super- 
intendent C. N. Kendall of the schools of 
Indianapolis. These men are definitely 
engaged, and will conduct the greater 
part of the work of the sessions. In ad- 
dition, there will be special talks given by 
the leading superintendents of the Trans- 
Mississippi region, and perhaps by others. 
Such men as Superintendents W. M. 
Davidson of Toveka, R. E. Denfeld of 
Duluth, J. A. Foshay of Los Angeles, A. 
B. Warner of Tacoma, G. V. Buchanan of 
Sedalia, Mo., and others of wide experi- 
ence and distinguished success will give 
a lecture or two each. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

TACOMA. Reuben S. Bingham, late 
superintendent of schools in Tacoma, 
Wash., died at San Francisco, Cal., on 
March 10, after an illness of several 
months’ duration. Mr. Bingham was 
well known in educational circles of the 
West and Middle West, where he had long 
been an earnest worker and conservative, 
honest counselor. 


EASTERN ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


We have just received the announce- 
ment of the E. A. T. A., which is to hold 
its fifth annual session at Baltimore on 


April 22 and 23, and at Washington on 
the 24th. 

Several new features appear on the pro- 
gram. The society holds its first annual 
exhibition, to which twenty towns and 
cities will contribute art work of children 
of the puplie schools. 

The speakers include some of the most 
prominent workers in the field. Dr. 
George Lansing Raymond of Princeton 
University will give,one of the principal 
papers. 

Rates have been granted by the New 
England, the Trunk line, and the Central 
Passenger Associations, thus covering 
practically the whole United States. 

Prospectus may be had by addressing 
the president, Alfred V. Churchill, direc- 
tor of normal art department, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 


“4 PORTFOLIO OF RARE VIEWS.” 

Thirty-three magnificent reproductions 
of photographic views of various scenes 
along the Fitchburg division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad is what the new 
portfolio consists of. The delightful 
panoramic scenery of the Hoosac country 
and Deerfield valley, the dashing water- 
falls and towering mountains are all 
aptly portrayed in this new addition to 
the Boston & Maine’s Art Library. 

This book is entitled “The Charles 
River to the Hudson,” and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps by the general passenger de- 


partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton. 

The complete set, consisting of the 
other five portfolios and this new one, 
will be mailed upon receipt of thirty-six 
cents, 


PLANS FOR EMERSON MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL. 


Many Distinevisnep Lecturers Wit Par- 
TICIPATE IN THE CONFERENCE TO BE HELD 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE EMERSON CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


Within ten days plans will be practi- 
cally completed for the Emerson Memo- 
rial School, or conference, which is to be 
held in July under the auspices of the 
Free Religious Association. The confer- 
ence project, which in reality is a revival 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, is 
planned in response to a general demand 
from all parts of the country for a broad 
consideration of Emerson’s life and influ- 
ence in this centennial year. The’ term 
will last three weeks, beginning Monday, 
July 13. The morning sessions of the 
school will be held in Concord, and the 
evening sessions in Boston. In addition, 
special Supday services, with sermons or 
addresses by eminent lovers of Emerson, 
will be held both in Boston and Concord. 

The time for the commemoration has 
been fixed so as best to accommodate the 
great number of teachers and students 
from all parts of the country who will 
come to Boston early in July to attend 
the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association. It is felt that hun- 
dreds of these, who will spend the sum- 
mer in New England, will welcome the 
opportunity of attending this inspiring 
summer school, and 
therefore, immediately follow the Educa- 
tional Association’s convention. The di- 
vision of the sessions between Concord 
and Boston will also, it is felt, be pleas- 
ing to these visiting scholars, while at 
the same time a convenience to the large 
local public. 

Of thirty lecturers invited, positive ac- 
ceptance has already been obtained from 
twenty-three, whose names and the sub- 
jects assigned them follow: Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, “Emerson’s Poetry”; William 
M. Salter, “Emerson’s Aim and Method 
in Social Reform”; George Willis Cooke, 
“Emerson and the Transcendental Move- 
ment”; Frank B. Sanborn, “Emerson and 
the Concord School of Philosophy”; 
Moorfield Storey, ‘‘Emerson and the Civil 
War”; Dr. E. W. Emerson, “The Re- 
ligion of Emerson”; Charles Malloy, 
“The Sphinx’; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
“Emerson and Harvard”; Rey. B. F. 
Trueblood, “Emerson and _ the Inner 
Light”; Henry D. Lloyd, “Emerson’s Wit 
and Humor”; Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
“The Simpler Emerson”; Percival Chubb, 


“Emerson’s Spiritual Leadership in Eng- 
land’; William R. Thayer, ‘“Emerson’s 
Gospel of Individualism’; Professor 


Quno Francke, “‘Emerson’s Debt to Ger- 


’ many and Germany’s Debt to Emerson”; 


Rabbi Charles Fleischer, “Emerson the 
Seer of Democracy’; Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, ‘‘Emerson and Carlyle”; Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, “Emerson, the Man’; 
Professor Charles F. Richardson, “Emer- 
son’s Place in American Literature’; 
and Joel Benton, Bliss Perry, Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, Francis E. Abbott,: Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, and Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, for whom subjects 
have not yet been determined. 

In addition to the regular lectures, 
there will be two afternoons, one at Con- 
cord and one in Boston, devoted to 
“Memories of Emerson,” to which many 
of the men and women who knew the 
great thinker will contribute. As the 
large number from a distance who will 
attend cannot all be lodged in Concord, 
arrangements will be made for accommo- 
dations in Bedford and Lexington, now 
quickly reached by trolley from Concord. 
Provisions will also be made for accom- 
modations in Cambridge and Waltham, 
where visitors will be within equally con- 
venient distance of both the Concord and 
Boston meetings. Tickets for the entire 
season will be sold for $5; and tickets 
will also be sold for single lectures. 

To secure the broadest possible spirit 
in planning the program, the committee 
appointed by the association has been en- 
larged by the addition of scholars repre- 
senting the old Concord. tradition, the 
Harvard sentiment, and -the Saturday 
Club, with which Emerson was so long 
and fondly associated. It now: ‘consists 
of Edwin D. Mead, George Willis Cooke, 
John C. Haynes, Frank B. Sanborn, Wil- 
liam R. Thayer, Moorfield Storey, and 
David Greene Haskins, Jr. Mr. Haskins 
is the.secretary of the committee, and all 
inquiries concerning the school. may. be 
addressed to him at No.5 Tremont street, 
Boston. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes 10 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Ottendorfer Memorial Fellowship 
for Germanic Philology, with an, annual 
income of $800, with a maximum allow- 
ance of $100 for books, was established in 
New York University in 1901 by the 
friends and admirers of the late Hon. Os- 
wald Ottendorfer, LL.D. 

The following announcement for 
1903- 04 is made respecting this founda- 
tion. Candidates must present satisfac- 
tory evidence of the following minimum 
qualifications: — 

(a) Bachelor's degree from some 
American college recognized by the New 
York board of regents. 

(b) Ability to read easily English, 
German, French, and Latin. 

(c) Ability to speak and write English 
and German. 

(d) An elementary knowledge of two 
of the older Germanic dialects. 

(e) A knowledge of the history of Get- 
man literature. 

(f) Such ability as to warrant the be- 
lief that the candidate, if appointed, will 
be able to make original investigations in 
Germanic philology. 

(g) Age, as not more than twenty-five 
years. 

The duties of the Ottendorfer Memorial 
Fellow for 1903-’04 will be:— 

(a) To report for duty October 1, 1903. 

(b) To devote his time to the study of 
Germanic philology under the direction 
of the committee, wherever (at least six 
months in Germany) it may direct. 

(c) To publish unaer the direction of 
the committee the results of his investi- 
gations. 

One reappointment may be made, but 
only for superior attainments. Appoint- 
ment will be. made about April 15, 1903. 
Candidates may apply for further par- 
ticulars and for application blanks to 
Lawrence A. McLouth, professor of Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 


It has been announced by the trustees 
of Barnard College that $1,000,000 had 
been given for the purchase of a site 
upon which to erect a dormitory and two 
other buildings at Broadway and 116th 
street. So rapidly has Barnard grown in 
the last few vears that at least two dor- 
mitories, accommodating eighty students 
each, and one academic building are 
needed. 


The* budget of Columbia University, 
just made public, states that more than 
a million and a half of dollars are needed 
for the work of maintaining the univer- 
sity during the coming year. The nor- 
mal income of the corporation available 
for this purpose is but $900,000. 

The budget of the university proper, 
and excluding the amount that may be 
spent for the acquisition of South Field 
for the erection of new buildings 
amounts to $1,273,994.80. It is evident 
that the deficit will have to be overcome 
during the coming year either by special 
gifts or by borrowing. 

The position recently declined by 
President Henry S. Pritchett of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, as the 
head of the department of historical re- 
search in the $10,000,000 university which 
Andrew Carnegie is endowing at Wash- 
ington, has been offered to Professor An- 
drew McLaughlin of the University of 
Michigan. Professor McLaughlin is son- 
in-law of President Angell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and has been connected 
with that university as professor of 
American history for over twelve years. 

Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin was 
born in Beardstown, IIL, in 1861. He was 
graduated at the University of Michigan 
in 1882, and at the Law School in 1885. 

The tall following his graduation from 
the Law School, he was made instructor 
in Latin and history in the university, 
which position he held until 1888, when 
he was appointed assistant professor of 
history, at the head of which department 
he Was placed three years later. Profes- 
sor McLaughlin is the author of many 
well-known works, prominent among 
which are “Higher Education in Michi- 
gan,” “Civil Govermment in Michigan,” 
“Lewis Cass” (American Statesmen Se- 
ries), and a “History of the American 
Nation.” He was editor of ‘‘Cooley’s 
Principles of Constitutional Law” (third 
and revised edition), “American Histori- 
cal Review,” and “Study of History in 
the Schools.” 

Work is begun on Lampson hall, the 
new recitation and office building given 
to Yale University by the late William 
Lampson of Le Roy, near Rochester, N. Y. 

The building, which will face on High 


street, will almost join Berkeley dormi- 
tory, and will extend crosswise of the 
new campus to University street, or 
“Grub Alley,” as the Yale boys call the 
new walk across the new campus to the 
Yale dining-room. It will be five stories 
high, and built of brick, with stone trim- 
mings. 

The dean of the academic department, 
Henry P. Wright, and the bursar, H. M. 
Osborn, will have suites of rooms in the 
new building. The remainder of the 
building will be devoted to recitation 
rooms and a lecture room which will seat 
about 700. The building will cost 
$200,000. 

The will of Chester C. Corbin of Web- 
ster was filed in probate March 20. Pub- 
lic bequests amount to $38,000. Among 
the beneficiaries are Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham, $5,000; Boston University, 
$5,000. 

Miss Margaret Floy Washburn has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
philosophy at Vassar College, her work 
there to begin next September. Miss 
Washburn is now assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Cincin- 
nati. She received her master’s degree 
from Vassar College in 1893, her doctor’s 
degree from Cornell in 1894. She has 
been professor of psychology and ethics 
at Wells College, and after leaving there 
was for two years dean of Sage College 
at Cornell. 

Miss Ella M. Freeman, instructor in the 
department of chemistry, has a leave of 
absence for the remainder of the year to 
study at the University of Chicago. 


No less than five students in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are at present tak- 
ing up courses in sociology and applied 
philanthropy, with the purpose of mak- 
ing it their life work. Applied philan- 
thropy as a profession sounds odd; but 
many of the leading universities through- 
out the country are at present shaping 
courses of instruction in sociology, with 
the purpose of making them more prac- 
tical and of fitting their students for this 
work as they would for any other profes- 
sion. Miss Ida A. Green, who took her 
master’s degree last year, is one of the 
University of Michigan’s first students to 
take up this work, she being recently ap- 
pointed district superintendent of the 
Bureau of Associated Charities of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Clark University has issued its summer 
school prospectus. Six instructors will 
teach as follows: President G. Stanley 
Hall, sixteen lectures upon pedagogical 
psychology; Professor William H. Burn- 
ham, twelve lectures in school hygiene 
and pedagogy; Professor E. C. Sanford, 
eleven lectures upon learning and teach- 
ing psychology, and two upon color; 
Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
twelve lectures in anthropology; Pro- 
fessor C. F. Hodge, twelve lectures upon 
biology; Professor H. H. Goddard, twelve 
lectures in neurology. The school will 
open on July 13, continuing for two 
weeks. 


HALF RATES TO FLOLIDA. 
FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
in Manatee county, Flor- 
ida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very productive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Tongsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; J. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 6t 


Fenning —“Grubhill is under the 
weather. He says he ate some clam 
chowder and it didn’t agree with him.” 

Bilky—“Well, nobody’ll think any the 
worse of the clam chowder for that.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Charles A. Conant, whose practical 
experience in financial affairs and skill 
as a writer always attracts attention to 
his contributions, opens the April At- 


lantic with a striking article on “The 
Functions of the Stock Exchange,” in 
which he makes many startling state- 
ments and revises many generally ac- 
cepted opinions and ideas as to the duties 
and uses of stock exchanges. Other not- 
able papers are a collection of hitherto 
unpublished and extremely interesting 
letters exchanged between Emerson and 
Herman Grimm, edited by F. W. Holls; 
“The Honorable Points of Ignorance,” a 
characteristic paper by S. M. Crothers, 
treated in the delightful vein of mingled 
wit and humor which the readers of the 
Atlantic know so well; and an article by 
Brander Matthews, an acknowledged 
authority, on “The Makers'of the Drama 
of To-day.” J. T. Trowbridge continues 
his “Own Story” with more of his Bos- 
ton experiences, including recollections 
of some of Boston’s early publishers, and 
reminiscences of Emerson, Alcott, and 
Hawthorne. In fiction, A. S. Hardy’s 
“His Daughter’ First” continues its enter- 
taining and puzzling course, and there 
are shorter stories and essays. Poems 
are. contributed by Henry Van Dyke, 
Francis Sterne Palmer, Wilfred Camp- 
bell, and James Herbert Morse; and a 
brilliant Contributors’ Club completes the 
number. 


—The March-June International Quar- 
terly is an excellent number, its 240 
pages being filled with choice and timely 


literature, contributed by scholars and 
writers of world-wide celebrity. In the 
opening article, Professor T. W. Rhys- 
Davids of the University Colleg2 of Lon- 
don compares and contrasts Christianity 
with Buddhism. One of the most notice- 
able papers is a learned and most inter- 
esting article on “The Legend of Death 
Among the Bretons,” by Anatole Le Braz, 
professor of literature in the University 
of Rennes, France. Another most grace- 
ful and interesting paper is on “Alfred 
De Vigny,” by Edmund Gosse. Among 


_Other papers are: “The ‘Partition’ of 


Austria-Hungary,” by Emil Reich; “‘The 
Inter-Play of Human Minds,” by Gabriel 


Tarde; “The Problem of Natural Re- 
ligion,” by Professor Royce of Harvard 
College; ‘“‘Lessons from Dutch Coloniza- 
tion,” by J. W. Jenks; “Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson,” by William M. Payne; ‘Ten- 
dencies in Modern German Sculpture,” by 
Alexander Heilmeyer; ‘The Decline in 
Parliamentary Power,” by H. W. Mass- 
ingham; “The Fur Seal,” by President 
David S. Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and George Archibald Clark; and 
“The Negro and Public Service,” by 
Joseph B. Bishop of New York. 


—The Easter number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion is full of the spirit of 
spring. It opens with a charming New 


England story by Sophie Swett, called 
“Bayberry.Tea.” Eden Phillpotts’ serial, 
“The Farm of the Dagger,’ grows in in- 
terest. Other netion is “The Way of a 
Woman,” by Paul Laurence Dunbar, and 
an Easter story, “Ignis Fatuus,” by Fred- 
erick M. Smith. The most notable fea- 
ture shows “How an American Circus 
Astonished Europe.” “A Picturesque 
Moravian Easter” is a description of a 
quaint custom at Bethlehem, Penn. 
There is an Easter song, “Hail to the 
Risen King!” The Nature Study Club 
tells of early spring birds. There. are 
notes for Easter games and Easter 
parties, and several inviting pages of 
spring gowns. Published by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, O. One 
dollar a year. 


—The leading article in the April-June 
Forum is a review of “American Poli- 
ties,’ by Henry Litchfield West, who 


‘deals particularly with the legislation of 
the last Congress, the fight on the State- 
hood bill, the suggested nominations for 
the next presidency, and the appointment 
of colored men to federal offices. A. 
Maurice Low discusses the most impor- 
tant “Foreign Affairs’ of the quarter, 
with special reference to the revival of 
the Eastern question and to the internal 
and external politics of Germany. Alex- 
ander D. Noyes treats of the events and 
tendencies of the same period in the 
world of “Finance.” Recent progress in 
‘Applied Science,” especially in engineer- 
ing, is described by Henry Harrison Sup- 
lee. Literature is represented by a re- 
view of Sidney Lee’s “Life of Queen Vic- 
toria,”’ contributed by Professor W. P. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


response to the many calls for 


avemad arrangements with the 


other publications at clubbing rates, we 
-publishers whereby we are able to give 


our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer 
Journal of Education......... 


The Independent.............. 


Publishers’ Price......... 


Our Price........ 


No. 2. 


Publishers’ 6,00 

Offer No. 3. 


Publishers’ price........ 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :-— 
World’s Work......... 
New England Magazine........ 


Art Interchange ........ 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... 


Regular Price 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 


application to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
Beacon Boston, Mass, 


i 
| 
q 
| 
i 
ct 
| 
| 
6.50 
$3.00 
| 
2.50 
( 
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Some New Books. 


Author, Publisher. Price 
Among Green Tr@CS....060-.eeeeeeseceeeeeseeeeenenes Rogers A. W. Mumford, Chicago. $3.00 
The Dawn of the New Era..........0.sseecsseeseeeees Mason James H. West, Boston. 75, 
Complete Pocket Guide of Europe................... tedman W.R. Jenkins, N.Y — 
EngiishtPoems from Chaucer to Kipling.. Parrott & Long (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.0 
Canterbury ackave The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.25 
akimo m nd, McNally 0., Chicago, —— 
People’s History of Holland.................. Griffis Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bosron. 1.60 
Outiines of Cosmic Fiske 6s as 
Government: Its Origin, Growthand Form..Lansing & Jones Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. oe 
the Altsheler Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
-oleanie Studies in Many Lands................ nderson €harles n 
wift G. P. Putnam’s Sona, N. Y. 100 
ive Elements of Commercial Law... Bolles Henry Holt & Co., N. Y- 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward Harper & Brothers, “ 1.50 
Spirals in Nature AN Cooke E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 2.50 
sliver Work JOWGIEY Wilson. D. Appleton & Co., “. 
Engineering for Land Drainage...................++. Elliott John Wiley & Sons, “ 1.50 
Italy and the 655% Hutton E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


five minutes each two teachers of histo 

ry were selected for City high schools in New York within a 
IN wees March 14 Supt. Griffith of Utica called us up long-d telephone. ‘Are you limited 
Oxford Ex : es.”’—** I can give you a teacher for the rest of the year, college graduate, post-graduate at 
IP Soe ow and, and first-class every way. But she is a thousand-dollar woman, aud must have that 
Marek 90 A All right; send her down for this year anyway.” And she began the next Monday. On 
an meth ig) Boynton of Ithaca came in. ‘I want a teacher of American history alone, eighth and 
Sons n grac - — ** $600?” — “ Ought not to pay FIVE uate at Yaie, just her work, and might possibly 
The tele ere is a Smith graduate, post.grad. take it at $6uv.” ‘She is the woman I want,”’ 
Fo meerem offering her the place went within tive minutes of his final mention of the vacanc , and her 
Nore all; thes Was this hast; work on the part of Supts. Griffith and Boyn ton? 
taken we sa just the woman” it represented work on our 
more information about her than he got from a sh > 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN GAGHERS' AGENCY, Sud 
’ 1 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call pony — 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T’? Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers colleges, rivat 
schools, and families, Advises parents about WM. oO. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F’. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in searc of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency 


The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL }°iict’{ TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


oom 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 


Trent. Under the heading of “Music,” 
Joseph Sohn sets forth the “Lessons of 
the Operatic Season.” A paper on “The 
Educational Outlook” is contributed by 
Ossian H. Lang. Dr. J. M. Rice’s “Educa- 
tional Research” for the current quarter 
takes the form of a discussion, based on 
his investigations in public schools, of 
the respective importance of talent and 
training in teaching. The special arti- 
cles concluding the present number are: 
“The Present Estimate of the Value of 
Human Life,” by Professor Rudolf 
Eucken of Jena; “The Scope of a Perma- 
nent Tariff Commission,”. by Albert H. 
Washburn; and “A Rambling Discourse 
on Submarine Navigation,’ by Com- 
mander F. M. Barber, U. S. N., retired. 


—The April Cosmopolitan is a care- 
fully balanced magazine. It appeals to 
the individual tastes of the many, and 


the many tastes of the individual. There ~ 


are seventeen stories and articles—101 
pictures. Chief place is given to a strik- 
ing article on “The Americanization of 
the Canadian Northwest,” written by 
William R. Stewart. A personal sketch 
of Bjornsterne Bjornson is most enter- 
tainingly written. Dr. George F. Shears 
writes on “Medicine,” as part of the se- 
ries, “Making a Choice of a Profession.” 
“Famous Cures and Humbugs of Europe’ 
is by the late Julian Ralph, “Romances 
of the World’s Great Mines” (Calumet 
and Hecla), by S. E. Moffett. There are 
also two sketches—one on the great fi- 
nancier, Jacob H, Sehiff, and the other on 
the sugar-king, H. O. Havemeyer. 


—The special] features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for April 
are illustrated articles on ‘The Old and 


the New in Southern Education,” by 
David E. Cloyd; “A Century of the State 
of Ohio,” by Murat Halstead; ‘Pushing 
Back the Arid Line,” by Charles M. 
Harger; “The Municipal Situation in 
Chicago,” by Harry Pratt Judson; and 
A New Regime for American Opera,” by 
Lawrence Reamer; an excellent resume 
of the coal strike commission’s award, 
by Dr. Walter E. Weyl; “The Trans- 
Canada Railway,” by E. T. D. Chambers: 
South Australia’s Land-Grant Railway,” 
by J. H. Gordon; “Hope for the Irish 
Farmer: a Talk with the Hon. Horace 
Plunkett”; and “Political Conditions in 
Russia,” by N. I. Stone. The editorial 
department, “The Progress of the 
World,” deals especially with the Panama 
canal project, the work of the last Con- 
sress, and current municipal and state 
problems, 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
een used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect suecess. It soothes the child, 
Softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
— colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
he best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
- is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow's 
ote ng Syrup. Twenty-five 


VARIETIES. 
Debutts—“I must insist upon having 
my name spelt with a capital D.”’ 
Proofreader—“Guess we can do that 
a you, seeing it is the only capital you 
ve,” 


Silas Oatcake—““Heow much be it from 
here tew Stringtown?” 

Ticket Agent—‘‘Do you want a round- 
trip ticket?” 

Silas Oatcake—“Don’t keer whether it 
be round er square, jist so it’ll take me 
tew Stringtown an’ back agin.” 

Kidder—‘“So you really love the girl? 
Does she return your affection?” 

Biddle—“That’s just what’s the matter, 
confound it! She returned it immedi- 
Sa saying she had no possible use for 


Hetty—“‘So you regard Harry as an 
ideal lover?” 

Edith—“Tle think he must be. At any 
rate, he knows nothing about real love- 
making.” 


CHEAP RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Orleans, April 15-17, tickets to that point 
will be sold at one fare for the round trip 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, on 
April i1, 12, and 13. They will be good 
returning until April 19, but by payment 
of a fee of fifty cents may be extended to 
April 30. 

Seaboard Air Line trains leave New 
York at 2.10 p. m. except Sunday, wnen 
train leaves at 12.55 p.m. and 12.10 mid- 
night for Atlanta, connecting there for 
New Orleans. The route is via Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, 
and Hamlet, N. C. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; 
J. L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


#14 TO 
THE DAKOTAS. 

From Chicago and from Milwaukee. 

March 17, 24, and 81, and April 7 and 
14, 1908. 

To all points on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway in North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Via the Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 

Folder mailed on request. 

W. W. Hatt, 
N, E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington 8t., Boston. 


’ N with good general education wanted for department work in High 

P E CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 

other and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
860 per mont ey can teach some a . 

drawing. For further information, address an 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary Chart 
# chusetts’ record for the last fifty years. 


‘ree to Leachers. 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and ¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. Operates in every State. Best facilities, efficient service, 
direct work. Good positions for good teachers. Register now. Circulars free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PorvTLanD, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WA8HINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper SAN FRancisco, Cal., 420 Bla 
CH104G0, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block. | LOS ANGELES, (al., 55 Stimson bloc 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Bipe. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


900900000 
Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted 


Motnblished in 1989. have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
Evy an s of p MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
Recommends teachers er: subscription. 


New England teachers wan 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Noa. Oh St.. New York. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR ~-SCHOOL: TEACHER. 
GRASIFMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAmEs F. WILLIS. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; ‘NEW YORK: BOSTON 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 
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Vol. LVIL—No. 14 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 


THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 
My DEAR DR. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, ** Great Amv-i 
pleased to see these essays of yours brou 
own that have not been printed before. 


eators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
~ hy ht together mene volume, accompanied with notes of your 
he book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


trategical points felicito sly. 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jz., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by ——— information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 

- of Wisconsin: 

It 18s gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘‘ Great Educators” in your’ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 

Suprr. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 4 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work jou have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in ourcoun. 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book. very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever | have an opportunity. 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven {(!’a.) 
Normal Schoo! : ‘ 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘Great American Educatcrs,” and was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so food a k. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
Pook in the course of professivnal reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘ Great 
American Educators” which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that | think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SuPT. MASON S STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School : 
‘*Great American Educators’ by Winship is a 
reat book. It should be inevery school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are vld enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to, 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Complete ( METHODS, 
Co urses 


Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


SUPERVISION, 


ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


ONE FARE from 
Country to $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
N. E. A., Boston. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS AT REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom., 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, 
12 Copies, . 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


« conts 


PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 


29 A Beacon St. 


43 East 19th St. 


308 Michigan Ave. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 


A* this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


unexpected vacancies. 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 


buestion. 
nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * * 

I shall recommend your agency to any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901.. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask your help. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the mannerin which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 

Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


TALES: FROM 


MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


it has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD Srupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable ——— of the 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely an 


attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
i 


with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any 


tary reading. 


st of books for supplemeén- 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


NEW YORK: 
43 East roth St 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


RSILY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, »* 


27-29 West 23d St. 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boestex UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


COMPANY |e) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan. 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (60 cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part II, (90 cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar, 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 

Part III. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme: ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


w= corresponding withour advertisers 
‘please mention this journal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe - 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton. 
H. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FraminGuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal address the 
Principal, A. G. YorN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw G. Taompaon. Princiva!. 


VOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29.A Reacon St., Boston. 


WINSHIP 


Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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